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VAN  DIE  REDAKSIE  :  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Twee  belangrike  gebeurtenisse  in  die  letterkundige  en  kulturele  ge- 
skiedenis  van  Suid-Afrika  word  in  1961  herdenk:  die  eeufees  van  die  publi> 
kasie  van  Louis  Henri  Meurant  se  Klaas  iVaarzegger  (Cradock,  Bold,  1861), 
algemeen  aanvaar  as  die  vroegste  prosawerk  wat  in  Afrikaans  geskryf  en 
uitgegee  is;  en  die  tweehonderdjarige  herdenking  van  die  dood  van  Joachim 
von  Dessin,  stigter  van  die  Versameling  wat  sy  naam  dra. 

Die  Suid-Afrikaanse  Biblioteek  is  nou  aan  hierdie  twee  gebeurtenisse 
verbonde.  Louis  Henri  Meurant,  seun  van  ’n  Switsers-Franse  musikus,  wat 
uit  Engeland  met  sy  Engelse  vrou  na  die  Kaap  verhuis  het,  was  nie  net  een 
van  die  deelnemers  aan  die  stryd  om  die  vryheid  van  die  Kaapse  pers  nie 
(uitstekend  beskryf  in  sy  Sixty  years  ago,  een  van  die  beste,  en  helaas, 
seldsaamste  boeke  van  so  'n  anekdotiese  aard),  maar  was  ookdieaanvuller 
van  een  van  die  baie  min  eksemplare  van  Klaas  iVaarzegger  wat,  sover 
bekend,  oorgebly  het  en  wat  onder  die  besonder  seldsame  vroee  Afrikaanse 
Africana  in  die  Biblioteek  se  versamelings  bewaar  word. 

Hierdie  besondere  eksemplaar  is  van  buitengewone  belang  daarin  dat  dit 
byvoegsels  in  die  skrywer  se  eie  handskrif  met  sy  naamtekening  daarby, 
bevat,  saamgestel  as  ’n  geskenk  aan  sy  vriend,  John  Noble.  Die  bykomende 
materiaal,  geskryf  op  die  geel  skudblaaie,  bevat  verdere  samesprake  en 
anekdote,  wat,  sover  ons  weet,  nie  algemeen  bekend  is  nie. 

Meurant  se  suksesvolle  pogings  om  die  geestige  dialoog  van  sy  grensboer- 
en  Britse  Setlaarsvriende  op  te  teken,  het  horn  in  die  Suid-Afrikaanse 
j  kultuurgeskiedenis  beroemd  gemaak.  Van  Joachim  von  Dessin,  wat  by  sy 
dood  in  Kaapstad  op  18  September  1861,  sy  hele  boek-  en  manuskrip- 
versameling  nagelaat  het  ora  die  kern  van  ’n  openbare  biblioteek  vir  sy 
Kaapse  landgenote  te  vorm,  is  daar  heelwat  minder  bekend.  Die  Versameling 
self  het  egter  die  fisiese  verwydering  uit  die  Kostershuis  na  minstens  drie 
ander  plekke  oorlewe;  en  die  belangrikheid  daarvan  as  ’n  sleutel  tot  die 
vroee  Suid-Afrikaanse  gedagtes  en  gewoontes  word  nou  eers  ten  voile 
gewaardeer. 

Daar  is  aan  die  hand  gedoen  dat  Meurant  se  bydrae  tot  sy  aangenome 
land  herdenk  moet  word  d.m.v.  die  oprigting  van  ’n  suileboog  in  die  dorp 
Riversdal  in  die  Westelike  Provinsie,  waar  hy  sy  laaste  dae  deurgebring  het. 
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Daar  is  geen  beter  manier  waarop  hulde  aan  Joachim  von  Dessin  sc  voor- 
uitsiendheid  en  sy  begeerte  om  die  algemene  belang  te  bevorder,  betoon 
kan  word  nie,  as  deur  die  verskaffing  van  fondse  cn  fasilitcite  vir  die  herkata- 
logiscring  van  sy  hele  Versameling.  Dit  is  juis  hicrom  wat  die  Kuralorium 
onlangs  by  die  Regering  aansoek  gedoen  het. 


Three  more  meetings  of  the  Friends  of  the  South  African  Library  have 
been  held  since  the  publication  of  the  last  number  of  this  Bulletin.  On 
26  July  a  joint  meeting  was  held  with  the  Cape  Town  branch  of  the  PEN 
Club  and  the  English  Association  in  Electricity  House,  at  which  Professor 
Norman  JelTares,  editor  of  the  Review  of  English  studies  and  Professor  of 
English  literature  at  Leeds  University,  gave  an  excellent  address  on  the 
poetry  of  W.  B.  Yeats.  On  2  August  the  Chief  Librarian,  Mr.  D.  H.  Varley, 
in  a  valedictory  lecture  to  the  Friends  and  the  Cape  Branch  of  the  S.A. 
Library  Association,  described  “Some  further  adventures  in  Africana”  and 
illustrated  them  with  slides  of  hitherto  unknown  sketches  by  an  artist  of  the 
Eighth  Kaffir  War.  On  30  August  Mr.  N.  van  Blerk,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Afrikaanse  Woordeboek  at  Stellenbosch,  described  some  of  his  lexicographi¬ 
cal  excursions  while  on  a  professional  visit  to  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
and  its  makers.  In  connection  with  the  bi-centenary  of  von  Dessin’s  death, 
an  exhibition  of  works  from  his  Collection  is  being  arranged  in  the  New 
Wing  of  the  Library  during  September,  and  it  is  hoped  also  to  arrange  some 
public  talks  on  this  subject. 
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*  *  *  Bosm: 

Lesers  van  die  vroeere  nommers  van  hierdie  Kwartaalhlad  sal  miskien  Profe: 
onthou  van  ’n  artikel  deur  wyle  prof.  D.  B.  Bosnian  geskrywe  oor  Die  eerste  ''^rha 
hoekveiling  aan  die  Kaap — en  nog  wat,  waarin  hy  die  volgende  persoonlike 
ervaring  aanhaal: 

„Weens  ’n  griepaanval  van  my  reisgenoot  was  ek  verplig  om  in  Oi 
1923  twee  dae  langer  in  Miinchen  te  bly  as  wat  ons  plan  was.  Die  tweedc  of  the 
dag  stap  ek  by  'n  antikwariaat  binne  en  vra  of  hulle  ou  boeke  oor  Suid-  butioi 
Afrika  het.  „Nein”,  sc  die  baas.  .,Ja  doch”,  se  die  kneg.  Op  solder  Anotl 
Ic  daar  'n  ou  boek  wat  oor  Suid-Afrika  handel.  Dit  word  na  benede  ge-  editor 
bring,  vuil  en  stoffig.  Die  band  ontbreek  heeltemal.  Formaat  ongeveer  coveri 
12  by  14  duim.  Titel  ’n  halfmyllank,  beginnendc:  by  th( 

Allerneuester  Geographisch  und  Topographischer  Schau-Platz  von 
Africa  und  Ost-Indien  oder  Ausfiihrliche  und  Wahrhafte  Vorstellung  ^•’om 
und  Beschreihung  von  den  Wichtigsten  der  Holldndisch-Ost-lndischen  ^^rme 

Compagnie  in  Africa  und  Asia  zugehorigen  Ldndere  .  .  .  mitgetheilet  - - 

von  Johann  Wolfgang  Heydt  .  .  .  Wilhermsdorff ...  1 744.  ‘ 
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Die  prys  was  2000  Mark  (ongeveer  10/-  op  daardie  tydstip).  Om  dit 
skoon  te  maak,  in  te  bind  op  passende  wyse  en  na  Holland  aan  te  stuur 
nog  2000  Mark. 

Nadat  ek  *n  paar  weke  in  Holland  terug  was  en  my  pond  al  afgeskrywe 
het,  kom  daar  op  ’n  goeie  dag  ’n  groot  pakket  per  boekpos:  my  Heydt. 
Ek  was  opgewonde,  want  intussen  het  ek  in  Mentzel  se  Vollstdndige 
Beschreibung  des  Afrikanischen  Vorgebirges  der  Guien  Hoffnimg  gelees 
dat  Heydt  se  Allerneuester  Schau-Platz  die  beste  beskrywing  van  die 
Kaap  is  wat  hy  ken,  dat  die  werk  (reeds  in  1785)  baie  seldsaam,  duur  en 
moeilik  verkrygbaar  was,  en  dat  die  outeur,  wat  sy  werk  ook  self  uitgegee 
het,  sy  hele  vermoe  in  die  onderneming  verloor  het”.‘ 

Hierdie  storie  het  vir  die  Suid-Afrikaanse  Biblioteek  ’n  nog  gelukkiger 
nasleep  gehad.  Onlangs  is  die  Hoofbibliotekaris  deur  prof.  Bosman  se 
weduwee  uitgenooi  om  die  plaas  naby  Somerset-Wes  te  besoek  waar  hulle 
hul  gevestig  het  na  sy  terugkeer  uit  Den  Haag,  waar  hy  Suid-Afrika  as 
Buitengewone  Gesant  verteenwoordig  het.  Toe  sy  verneem  dat  verskeie  van 
die  aantreklike  plate  wat  op  die  Kaap  betrekking  het,  reeds  etlike  jare  in 
die  eksemplaar  van  Heydt  se  werk  in  die  Suid-Afrikaanse  Biblioteek  ont- 
breek,  het  mev.  Bosman  dadelik  besluit  om  die  nou  geskiedkundige  eksem¬ 
plaar  van  die  Schau-Platz,  wat  in  perfekte  toestand  is,  aan  die  Biblioteek  te 
skenk,  ter  gedagtenis  aan  die  aangename  verhouding  wat  daar  tussen  haar 
man  en  die  Biblioteekpersoneel  bestaan  het,  en  die  hulp  wat  hulle  aan  horn 
verleen  het  terwyl  hy  aan  sy  welbekende  Driehonderdjarige  Gedenkuitgawe 
van  die  Daghregister  van  Jan  van  Riebeeck  gewerk  het.  Verder  het  mev. 
Bosman  vertel  dat  sy  die  reisgenoot  was  wie  se  ongelukkige  griepaanval  die 
Professor  in  die  antikwariate  van  Miinchen  laat  rondsnuffel  het — ’n  ware 
verhaal  met,  in  elke  opsig,  ’n  werklik  gelukkige  einde. 

*  *  * 


j  om  in  On  the  completion  of  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  a  review 
:  tweede  of  the  first  decennium  was  published,  in  which  we  listed  the  main  contri- 
or  Suid-  butions,  and  remarked  upon  the  diversity  and  distinction  of  the  contributors, 
p  solder  Another  five  years  have  passed,  and  in  view  of  the  impending  change  of 
nede  ge-  editorship  we  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  for  publishing  a  further  review, 
)ngeveer  covering  these  years.  As  before,  a  number  of  ai  tides  have  been  contributed 
by  the  senior  staff  of  the  Library  itself— the  Chief  Librarian,  the  Assistant 
iatz/von  Chief  Librarian  (Mr.  A.  M.  Lewin  Robinson),  and  Mrs.  D.  E.  Smit.  Apart 
rstelluint  these,  contributors  have  included  the  following;  Dr.  K.  H.  Barnard, 
ndischen  formerly  Director  of  the  South  African  Museum,  and  since  retirement  still 

getheilel - - - - 

‘  Kwartaalhlad  van  die  S.A.  Biblioteek,  1  (4),  96-8,  Junie  1947. 
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attached  to  that  institution;  Mr.  Frank  Bradlow,  joint  author  of  “Th,4//e/i, 
Alabama”  and  other  pioneer  works;  Dr.  E.  H.  Burrows,  the  historian  ogiay  b 
Cape  medicine;  Professor  Leslie  F.  Casson  of  the  University  of  Cape  Towroght  s 
whose  distinguished  contributions,  referred  to  in  more  detail  below,  recenthgjven 
earned  him  (and  the  Quarterly)  special  commendation  in  the  London  T'Z/MeJjoven 
Literary  Supplement;  Mr.  Peter  Crail;  Dr.  A.  W.  Crompton,  present  Directo^hom 
of  the  South  African  Museum;  Professor  W.  J.  de  Kock  of  the  Universit;or  not 
College  of  the  Western  Cape;  Emeritus  Professor  Oswald  Doughty,  whosi  See 
reminiscences  of  the  literary  forger  Thomas  J.  Wise  were  welcomed  by  ijects. 
wider  audience  than  the  listeners  to  his  original  lectures  to  the  Friendsjbout 
Dr.  David  S.  Evans  of  the  Royal  Observatory;  Professor  Alan  F.  Hattersle^/„e/-£ 
of  Pietermaritzburg — a  constant  and  always  interesting  contributor  ojouth 
matters  of  social  history;  Miss  Dorothy  Oxman  Heilman  of  Radcliffe  CollegeHersch 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  whose  account  of  American  Mission  sources  for  Soutlprofesi 
African  history  covered  new  ground;  Professor  C.  D.  Herisson,  formerly  oi^r.  L( 
Rhodes  University,  and  latterly  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  Canadasf  the 
Dr.  Louis  Herrman,  a  veteran  of  the  ‘quiz’;  Mr.  J.  J.  Hulme,  regimenta|^clnp 
historian;  Mr.  R.  F.  M.  Immelman,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Cap^ketch( 
Town;  Professor  Percival  R.  Kirby,  a  perennial  source  of  new  informatiofl^stra 
and  a  willing  and  prompt  contributor;  Dr.  Goldie  Levy  of  the  University  ogf  arti( 
Cape  Town;  Mr.  A.  Kendal  Millar;  Mr.  P.  J.  Muller;  Mr.  C.  Pama;  thf)r.  Sii 
late  Professor  E.  G.  Pells,  also  of  the  University  of  Cape  Town;  Mrs.  Margaicientis 
ret  Rainier;  Mr.  S.  A.  Rochlin;  Mr.  A.  V.  Sheppard;  Dr.  R.  Singer;  Profe^casjc 
sor  R.  H.  Stoy,  H.  M.  Astronomer  at  the  Cape;  His  Excellency  Mr.  JaQoverr 
van  den  Berg,  Netherlands  Ambassador  to  the  Union  (and  now  Republi(|jetwee 
of  South  Africa,  and  Mr.  N.  W.  Wilson,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Sierrtgtive  t 
Leone,  whose  excellent  translation  of  Goncharov’s  Russian  view  of  the  Co/Umndre 
in  1853  was  one  of  those  bonsellas  of  which  all  editors  dream,  but  which  s 
rarely — in  real  life — come  their  way.  Some  of  these  writers  contribute 
more  than  once;  to  all  of  them  we  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
enthusiastic  thanks  for  their  part  in  maintaining  the  standard  and  reputatio^ 
of  this  Quarterly  Bulletin.  ^ 

*  *  *  (Dustra 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  subject  matter  of  these  contributions  will  serve 
illustrate  the  point  we  have  just  made :  their  diversity,  reflecting  the  man;^  , 
sided  character  of  the  Library’s  contents  and  acquisitions.  Pride  of 
must  be  given  to  Professor  Casson’s  series  of  articles  on  the  mediaevi 
manuscripts  of  the  Grey  Collection;  including  a  masterly  reconstruction  ( 
the  provenance  of  many  of  these  comparatively  unknown  treasures,  ar  j 
studies  of  the  Sutton  Bible,  the  manuscript  known  as  Die  F/cn.7!</7wa//:jaiigp|j, 


of  “Th^Z/e/j,  and  the  “Windsor”  Psalter.  While  the  subject-matter  of  these  articles 
torian  ogiay  be  caviare  to  the  general,  there  is  nothing  to  beat  good  caviare  in  the 
>e  Towngght  surroundings,  and  the  Editor  recalls  with  great  pleasure  the  address 
recentl\|iven  by  Professor  Casson  in  London,  by  invitation  of  King’s  College,  in 
an  Timefiovcmher,  1958,  before  a  most  distinguished  and  learned  audience,  to 
Directoghom  the  Grey  Collection  in  Cape  Town  can  previously  have  meant  little 
(niversitjor  nothing  at  all. 

y,  whosi  Secondly,  there  were  “special”  numbers  grouped  round  particular  sub- 
led  by  ^ts.  The  most  substantial  of  these  was  the  number  devoted  to  articles 
Friend$|jbout  Sir  John  Herschel,  his  visit  to  the  Cape  in  1834-8,  and  his  outstanding 
lattersleiflH/M(>fa  lucida  sketches  of  the  Cape,  which  were  generously  presented  to  the 
jutor  oflouth  African  Library  by  Lady  Herschel  in  1952.  Professor  Stoy  wrote  on 
;  Collegegerschel  himself;  Dr.  David  Evans  on  his  astronomical  work  at  the  Cape; 
or  Soutlprofessor  Pells  on  his  contribution  to  educational  developments;  and 
rmerly  o|||r.  Lewin  Robinson,  on  the  Cape  in  the  1830’s,  with  a  catalogue  resume 
Canadagf  the  sketches,  and  a  bibliography.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Donald 
;gimenta§iclntyre  this  number  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  reproductions  of  the 
of  Cap^j^etchcs,  and  these  were  reprinted  as  a  separate  brochure,  with  additional 
ormatio^lustrations,  including  an  attractive  coloured  frontispiece.  Another  “group” 
versity  o«Jf  articles  related  to  Charles  Darwin  and  his  centenary:  Dr.  Crompton  and 
ama;  thOr.  Singer  wrote  on  Darwin’s  visit  to  the  Cape  and  Dr.  Herrman  on  the 
s.  Marga^ientist’s  first  publication,  which  also  dealt  with  the  Cape.  On  another 
r;  ProfesQccasion  the  presentation  of  a  number  of  Dutch  books  by  the  Netherlands 
'  Mr.  JaQovernment  inspired  Mr.  Jan  van  den  Berg  to  reflect  on  books  as  links 
Repubit'^tween  friendly  nations,  and  Mr.  C.  Pama  to  give  an  interesting  and  authori- 
ey,  aierr^live  account  of  the  Dutch  book  in  the  world  today,  and  for  the  past  five 
^  the  Caz>lmndred  years. 

;  which  s  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

mtribute  category  of  articles  described  the  methods  and  tools  of  Africana 

essing  article  by  that  name  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Frank  Bradlow, 

rePUtat'Oju  indefatigable  searcher  after  African  truth.  He  also  wrote  on  two  pieces 
jf  Africana  detection:  the  120  diagrams  of  Sir  Andries  Stockenstroom,  and 
(Dustrated  notepapers  at  the  Cape.  In  this  category  too  was  an  account  by- 
ill  serve  project  to  revise  and  supplement  Sidney  Mendelssohn’s 

the  African  bibliography,  which  was  initiated  in  1960  under  the  sponsorship 

of  lac^  Trustees  of  the  South  African  Library  with  financial  assistance  from 
mediaev^^  National  Council  for  Social  Research,  and  under  his  general  editorship. 

truction  (  *  *  ♦ 

sures,  ar  \  fourth  group  of  articles  dealt  with  specific  items  in  the  Library’s 
^‘“■‘"“'^’^llections,  some  of  them  being  recent  acquisitions,  and  others,  material 
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not  hitherto  worked  upon.  These  included  a  short  study  of  the  French 
naturalist  P.  A.  Delalande;  the  Cape  journal  of  William  Harrison,  who  kept 
a  meticulous  record  of  a  journey  to  Grahamstown  in  1830-1;  an  early  Cape 
musical  society;  portraits  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset;  E.  F.  Steeb  and  Col. 
Graham’s  “Savage  tribes”;  the  adventures  of  the  American  sailor,  Joshua 
Penny  (whose  story  has  subsequently  been  borne  out  as  the  result  of  explora¬ 
tions  on  Table  Mountain  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Crump  of  the  Mountain  Club  of 
South  Africa);  the  note-books  of  Arthur  Barker,  one  of  the  few  1820  settlers 
to  have  left  this  kind  of  record  to  posterity;  the  Swaziland  sketch-books  of 
Lord  Baden-Powell ;  and  the  journal  of  John  Scott,  founder  of  the  Cape 
Town  Highlanders. 

*  *  * 

Next  we  should  mention  a  series  of  studies  of  individuals  and  institutions 
at  the  Cape:  an  article  on  early  Cape  hospitals,  another  on  the  Mechanics’ 
Institutes  and  their  influence  on  local  society;  some  forgotten  English 
worthies  from  the  seventeenth  century  mariners  rounding  the  Cape;  the 
Rev.  George  Hough,  first  Colonial  Chaplain;  and  Henry  Willy  Reveley, 
Shelley’s  “steamboat  man”,  who  was  also  the  first  Civil  Engineer  at  the 
Cape.  Tributes  were  also  paid  to  Mr.  A.  C.  G.  Lloyd,  librarian  of  the  South 
African  Library  from  1909-1938;  and  to  the  composer,  Ralph  Vaughan 
Williams,  with  personal  recollections  by  a  Cape  friend  of  the  S.A.  Library. 

«  *  « 

On  literary  subjects  proper.  Professor  Hattersley  contributed  an  interes¬ 
ting  article  on  byways  of  South  African  journalism,  embodying  a  good  deal 
of  new  material,  another  on  the  first  daily  newspaper  at  the  Cape,  and  yet  a 
third  on  the  Editor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Literary  Magazine,  James 
Long  Fitzpatrick.  A  series  of  articles  appeared,  by  Mr.  Lewin  Robinson, 
on  the  life,  death  and  contents  of  the  South  African  Journal,  and  that  dim 
flash  in  the  pan,  the  New  Organ’,  Mr.  Varley  contributed  some  notes  on  the 
lighter  reading  of  our  English  South  African  ancestors,  part  of  which  had 
been  broadcast  by  the  S.A.B.C.;  and  other  contributions  of  this  nature 
appeared  on  Leconte  de  Lisle  at  the  Cape,  T.  J.  Wise,  and  Charles  Dickens 
and  the  nineteenth-century  Cape. 

While  it  was  always  the  policy  of  this  Bulletin  to  publish  articles  in  both 
official  languages  when  suitable  material  was  forthcoming,  there  has  recently 
been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  material  to  be  published  in  Afrikaans: 
notably,  Mr.  R.  F.  M.  Immelman’s  study  of  Hollandse  matroosliedere  op  die 
Kaapvaart  in  die  Me  en  18e  eeu,  Mr.  P.  J.  Muller’s  account  of  Afrikaanse 
geskrifte  in  Arabiese  karakters,  and  Mrs.  Smit’s  notes  on  Het  Afrikaansch 
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Familieblad.  Finally,  there  were  articles  relating  specifically  to  the  South 
African  Library  and  its  affiliated  and  associated  societies:  one  on  the  genesis 
of  the  Van  Riebeeck  Society;  another  on  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  old  Main  Building  in  1858;  the  address  given  by  the  Chief  Librarian 
in  September  1958  on  “The  place  of  the  South  African  Library  in  the  life 
of  the  nation”  at  a  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library,  with  the  then 
Governor-General,  Dr.  Jansen,  as  chief  guest;  and  the  address  delivered  by 
Dr.  Jansen  himself  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Wing  of  the  Library  in  April, 
1959. 

*  *  * 

A  number  of  these  articles  were  illustrated.  In  addition,  regular  editorial 
notes,  sometimes  in  English  and  at  other  times  in  Afrikaans,  continued  to 
appear,  and  the  lists  of  births  and  deaths  of  South  African  periodicals  and 
annuals,  and  of  recent  Government  publications,  were  a  constant  feature. 
In  September  1958  the  cu  rent  lists  of  books  published  in  and  about  South 
Africa  were  taken  out  of  the  Bulletin,  and  have  since  been  published  in  a 
separate  quarterly,  Africana  Nova.  Supplements  to  the  Bibliography  of 
African  bibliographies  South  of  the  Sahara  (Grey  bibliography  no.  6)  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  and  were  finally  taken  up  in  the  fourth  revision  of  this 
work,  which  has  been  published  as  Grey  bibliography  no.  7  (1961). 

*  *  * 

Ave  atque  vale.  In  “laying  down  his  pen”  (in  effect  a  “portable”  manip¬ 
ulated  with  three  fingers  of  each  hand)  the  Editor  wishes  to  thank  all  those 
who  have  made  possible  the  Library’s  literary  output  of  the  past  fifteen 
years:  the  Trustees,  who  allowed  him  a  free  hand  in  the  matter  of  printing, 
the  manner  of  publication  and  what  was  published;  the  contributors  them¬ 
selves,  without  whom  little  or  nothing  could  have  been  achieved;  the  sub¬ 
scribers  and  Friends,  and  all  those  institutions  with  whom  we  exchange  our 
Bulletin — a  world-wide  community  with  a  common  interest  in  the  Library 
and  its  work;  those  members  of  the  Library  staff  who  have  assisted  in  the 
production  of  the  journal,  and  especially  the  Assistant  Chief  Librarian, 
Mr.  A.  M.  Lewin  Robinson;  and  certainly  not  least,  our  printers,  who  for 
fifteen  years  have  maintained  the  standard  of  production  originally  set  by 
Mr.  Julian  Rollnick,  then  of  the  Peninsula  Press.  May  the  Bulletin,  like  the 
South  African  Library  itself,  continue  to  flourish,  and  may  its  interest  and 
influence  never  grow  less. 

D.  H.  VARLEY 


JOACHIM  VON  DESSIN  AND  HIS  BOOK  COLLECTION 


On  18  September  1761  the  Secretary  of  the  Orphan  Chamber,  Joachim 
von  Dessin,  died  in  Cape  Town  in  his  57th  year,  leaving  in  his  Will,  to  the 
‘Caabse  Kerk’  (i.e.,  the  Consistory  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  the 
Cape); 

“mijne  geheele  biblioteecq  met  alle  daarbij  sig  bevindende  manuscripten 
.  .  .  Dit  alles  met  volstreckt  beding,  dat  deese  mijne  voorm.  biblioteecq 
en  verder  hierboven  gemelde  vermakingen,  op  geenerhande  wijse  zal 
mogen  werden  veralieneerd,  aangemerkt  mijne  intentic,  dat  deese  ...  sal 
strecken  tot  eene  grondslag  van  eene  publicque  biblioteecq,  ten  nuttc 
van ’t  algemeen,  met  jaarlijxe  vermeerderinge  van  deselve  door  boeken 
van  alle  fakulteyten  en  geleersaemheyd,  waardoor  een  yder  in  besondere 
weetenschap  zal  kunnen  werden  gedient  .  . 

As  Dr.  P.  C.  Coetzee  has  pointed  out,*  both  the  Will  and  the  library  of 
Joachim  von  Dessin  are  historical  landmarks  in  the  cultural  history  of  South 
Africa.  The  Library  itself,  an  attempt  to  form  a  rounded  collection  from 
private  book-collections  at  the  Cape,  supplemented  by  purchases  from 
Western  Europe;  the  intention  that  the  collection  should  grow;  the  fact  that 
it  should  serve  as  a  library  not  of  a  privileged  few,  but  “ten  nutte  van  ’t 
algemeen”;  all  of  these  were  manifestations  ahead  of  their  time,  which  fortu¬ 
nately  have  been  perpetuated  through  the  preservation  of  the  original  Collec¬ 
tion  now  housed  in  the  New  Wing  of  the  South  African  Library  in  Cape 
Town.  The  bicentenary  of  von  Dessin’s  death  is  therefore  also  the  occasion 
to  commemorate  the  foundation  library  of  all  public  libraries  in  South 
Africa;  and  this  occasion  is  being  marked,  firstly  by  an  Exhibition  in  the 
Library  itself;  secondly,  by  a  series  of  talks  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Friends  of  the  S.A.  Library;  and  thirdly,  through  the  delivery  of  a  comme¬ 
morative  address  by  the  Chief  Librarian,  at  the  Grahamstown  Conference 
of  the  South  African  Library  Association  in  September,  1961. 

JOACHIM  VON  DESSIN 

Of  von  Dessin  himself,  not  much  is  known  beyond  the  facts  recorded 
by  the  late  Professor  J.  L.  M.  Frankcn  in  his  study  'n  Kaapse  huishoue  in  die 
18c  ecu  uit  von  Dessin  se  Briewehoek  en  StemoriaaD:  in  Eduard  Moritz’ 

'  CA.  Testamenten  CJ  1 180  ( 1761 ). 

*  P.  C.  t'lKt/cc,  Die  nalatcnskap  van  von  IX-ssin:  die  begin  van  'n  Afiikaanse  biblio- 

teektradisie  (Uistoriese  studies,  Universiteil  van  Pretoria,  Jaargang  111,  bis.  1942). 

*  In  Argief-jaarbock,  Jaargang  3,  dccl  1,  1940.  87  pp. 
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Die  Deutschen  am  Kap,  1652-1806^;  and  in  the  late  Professor  J.  Hoge’s 
Personalia  of  the  Germans  at  the  Cape,  1652-1806.*  From  these  and  other 
sources,  we  know  that  Joachim  Nikolaus  von  Dessin  was  born  in  Rostock, 
Mecklenb.  rg,  in  1704;  that  he  was  the  son  of  Adolf  von  Dessin  (or  Tessin), 
captain  in  the  Swedish  Army,  and  Margaretha  Elizabeth  von  HunemOrder, 
and  that  with  this  aristocratic  background  he  was  appointed  page,  and  later 
gentleman-in-waiting  to  the  Margrave  Albrecht  Friedrich  of  Brandenburg. 
Nothing  is  known  (or  perhaps  ever  will  be  known)  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  arrived  at  the  Cape  in  1727  as  a  soldier,  although  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  was  involved  in  some  dispute  or  duel  and,  like  many 
others  before  him,  found  it  convenient  at  that  moment  to  disappear  from  the 
European  scene. 

However  that  may  be,  his  ability  was  soon  recognised:  in  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  as  an  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  Council  of  Justice, 
and  from  1728-36  served  as  Bookkeeper  and  later  Secretary  of  the  Cape 
Orphan  Chamber,  from  1743  onwards  with  the  rank  of  junior  merchant. 
On  10  December  1730  he  married  Christina  Ehlers,  daughter  of  the  baker 
Christian  Ehlers;  their  daughter,  Barbara  Theresia  (born  on  16  Desember 
1731),  survived  him. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Orphan  Chamber,  von  Dessin  was  in  a  particu¬ 
larly  favourable  position  for  indulging  in  his  hobby  of  book-collecting;  in 
is  said  that  during  the  epidemics  of  smallpox  that  ravaged  the  Colony  in 
the  ’thirties  and  ’forties,  he  picked  up  many  volumes  from  deceased  estates, 
and  this  can  be  confirmed  by  the  plenitude  of  inscriptions  in  a  number  of 
the  surviving  books,  signed  Adam  Tas,  Schiitte,  Grevenbroek,  Rhenius, 
Schepers  and  Hendrix— all  well-known  Cape  families  of  the  time.  If  this 
was  indeed  so,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  von  Dessin  for  his  enterprise, 
for  far  too  many  evidences  of  early  South  African  reading  tastes  have  been 
burned  or  destroyed  by  unthinking  descendants  or  executors  in  deceased 
estates.  There  is  ample  testimony,  however,  that  vort  Dessin  supplemented 
these  windfalls  (if  such  they  were)  by  ordering  books  from  Daniel  Pels  and 
other  friends  in  Holland,  and  Dr.  P.  C.  Coetzee  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
this  may  have  been  done  in  a  conscious  attempt  to  build  up  a  balanced 
collection  in  all  departmerts  of  knowledge,  in  accordance  with  the  precepts 
of  the  German  philosopher  G.  W.  Leibniz  in  the  previous  century. 

Contemporary  printed  evidence  about  the  character  and  personal  appear- 

*  Moritz,  E.  Die  Deutschen  am  Kap  unter  der  holldndischen  Herrschaft,  1652-1806. 
Weimar,  Bohlaus,  1938.  pp.  246-52. 

*  In  Argief-jaarboek,  Jaargang  9,  1946.  p.  71. 


ance  of  von  Dessin  is  teasingly  scanty:  he  is  briefly  mentioned  by  Mentzel.* 
and  again  by  W.  W.  Bird,’  but  one’s  mental  picture  of  the  man  must  inevi¬ 
tably  be  built  up  from  the  Collection  he  left  behind  him.  and  from  the 
remarkable  Will,  part  of  which  has  already  been  quoted. 

Joachim  von  Dessin,  after  a  useful,  rewarding  and  not  unrewarded  life 
in  the  public  service,  died  on  18  September  1761,  and  made  numerous 
bequests  to  his  relatives,  friends  and  other  private  persons,  to  the  amount 
of  16,000  guilders — which  for  the  time  and  place  was  no  inconsiderable  sum. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  COLLECTION 

The  historian  Theal  records  of  von  Dessin  that: 

“In  his  Will  he  bequeathed  to  the  colony  3,800  printed  books  and 
many  manuscripts,  to  become  the  foundation  of  a  public  library  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  ...  He  appointed  the  Consistory  of  the  Cape 
guardians  of  this  bequest,  and  directed  his  executors  to  pay  to  that  board 
1,000  rixdollars — then  equal  to  £208.6.8 — to  form  a  capital  fund,  the 
interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  in  perpetuity  to  the  preservation  and 
enlargement  of  the  Library”.** 

Reference  to  the  original  Will  shows  that  (as  already  stated)  the  Collection 
was  in  fact  bequeathed  to  the  Consistory  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in 
Cape  Town  on  certain  definite  conditions,  most  important  of  which  was  that 
the  Collection,  if  accepted,  could  not  be  alienated,  but  must  form  the  basis 
(grondslag)  of  a  public  library,  “ten  nutte  van ’t  algemeen”,  and  that  interest 
on  the  capital  sum  of  LOCK)  rixdollars  must  be  spent  on  adding  books  “van 
alle  faculteijten  en  geleersaamheijd”.  If  the  Church  did  not  accept  these 
conditions,  the  Collection  was  to  revert  to  the  Orphan  Chamber. 

The  Consistory  did  accept  the  trust,  and  applied  at  once  to  Governor 
Tulbagh  for  permission  to  import  books  for  the  Library  free  of  transport 
charges.**  “The  Consistory  .  .  .  was  placed  in  possession  of  the  books  and 
the  money,  also  an  additional  sum  of  £208.6.8  given  by  the  Orphan  Chamber 
from  its  inheritance  to  furnish  a  room  in  which  to  keep  the  library.  A 
building  was  erected  near  the  Church,  the  books  were  placed  in  it,  and  the 
Sexton  was  required  to  perform  the  duty  of  librarian.  The  institution,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  much  used,  and  in  the  course  of  time  several  of  the  more 

*  Mcntzcl,  O.  F.  Geographical  ami  topographical  description  of  the  Cape,  trans.  H.  J 
Mandcibrotc  (Van  Riebecck  Society  Publications,  no.  4).  Cape  Town,  1921,  pp.  26-7. 

’  Bird,  W.  W.  State  of  the  Cape  ...  in  1822.  London.  Murray,  I82.V  p.  152. 

*  Theal,  G.  M.  History  of  South  Africa  before  1795,  III.  pp.  44-45. 

*CA,  Requesten,  C264,  p.  19. 
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interesting  volumes  disappeared,  without  any  record  being  left  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  lost”.'®  Two  manuscript  copies  of  a  catalogue  of  the 
Collection,  undated,  are  preserved  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  Archives 
in  Cape  Town,  and  the  schoolmaster  G.  A.  S.'hwarzenberg  compiled  a 
manuscript  list  of  supplementary  volumes,  dated  1789,  which  is  also  pre¬ 
served  there. 


THE  COLLECTION,  1818-1830 

Little  further  is  heard  of  the  Collection  until  1818,  when  Lord  Charles 
Somerset,  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  Lt.  Col.  Christopher  Bird,  in  his 
PriKlamation  of  20th  March  required  that  the  proceeds  of  the  gauging  tax 
on  wines  passing  through  Cape  Town  market  should  be  paid,  after  certain 
deductions,  into  the  Government  Bank  in  the  name  of  a  Committee  of 
five,"  “to  create  a  fund  for  the  formation  of  a  Public  Library”. 

In  directing  this  Committee  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  proposed  Library 
the  Colonial  Secretary  (Lt.  Col.  Bird)  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
"Puhlic  Building  appropriated  to  a  Ptihlic  Library”  already  existed,  and  that 
the  groundwork  of  the  project  had  already  been  laid  by  von  Dessin.  He 
made  it  clear  that  while  the  Governor  thought  it  desirable  and  advisable  that 
the  IX'ssinian  Collection  should  be  considered  “the  Nucleus  from  which  to 
expand  the  more  extensive  one”,  there  was  no  intention  at  all  of  disturbing 
the  control  enjoyed  in  terms  of  the  Will  by  the  Consistory. 

Acting  on  these  instructions  the  Committee  of  Five  (including  Rev. 
Mr,  Fleck,  Minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church)  entered  into  protracted 
negotiations'*  with  the  Kerkraad,  as  the  result  of  which  the  Consistory 
finally  “communicated  their  assent”  to  the  removal  of  the  Collection  to  the 
“great  Room  of  the  Ground  floor  of  the  New  Building”  set  aside  for  the 
Public  Library.'*  This  was  in  September  1820. 

The  Revd.  Mr.  von  Manger  (of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church)  and  Revd. 


'*  Thcal.  op.  cit. 

"  The  Chief  Justice,  the  Fiscal,  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed,  English 
and  Lutheran  Churches  in  Cape  Town. 

"  These  may  be  followed  in  the  MS  Notulen  of  the  Kerkraad.  The  Church  considered 
that  there  was  room  in  Cape  Town  (white  population  8,(XX))  as  in  some  European  towns 
for  two  Public  Libraries,  and  would  not  agree  to  the  Committee's  proposal  that  in  a  new 
building  provided  by  the  Government  the  Dessinian  Collection  should  remain  a  separate 
entity,  the  Consistory  to  be  represented  suitably  on  the  Committee  of  Management. 

'*  S.A.  Public  Library  Minutes,  18th  September,  1820.  Writing  in  1852  Rev.  A.  Faure 
(Redtvoeringen,  p.  89)  says  that  the  Collection  was  removed  under  protest,  but  I  can  find 
no  record  of  this  in  the  Notulen  of  the  Kerkraad  for  1820. 
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Mr.  Kaufmann  were  requested  to  compile  a  “methodised  catalogue”,  which 
they  did,  the  work**  being  printed  at  the  Government  Press  in  1821. 

During  the  next  eight  years  the  fortunes  of  the  Library,  like  those  of  the 
Colony,  grew  steadily  worse,  and  in  1829  (the  wine-tax  proceeds  having  been  iha 

withdrawn  two  years  previously)  the  Library  became  a  subscription  insti-  per 

tution  governed  by  an  elected  Committee,  whose  constitution  and  powers  bui 
were  embodied  in  Ordinance  71  of  1830.  arii 

At  the  instance  of  Revd.  Mr.  Fleck,  who  had  strongly  objected  to  the  req 

transference  of  the  Collection,  representations  had  been  made  to  the  Com-  diri 

mission  of  Enquiry  of  1823  by  the  Consistory,  and  in  1828  further  negotia-  sol 

ations  were  entered  into  with  the  then  Governor,  Sir  Richard  Bourke.  As  a  Re 

result,  control  of  the  Collection  was  restored  to  the  Consistory,  the  Collection  for 

itself  remaining  at  the  Public  Library,  and  the  relationship  between  the  two  the 

committees  being  clearly  defined  in  the  Ordinance  of  1830.  ari( 

This  Ordinance  required  that  the  Collection  should  be  kept  apart  from  exf 
the  other  books  in  the  Library,  and  that  it  should  be  under  the  sole  manage-  Do 
ment  of  the  Consistory  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  who  would  “continue 
to  expend  from  the  Funds  under  their  separate  Trust,  and  independently  of  ref 

the  Subscribers  to  the  Library  ...  all  such  sums  of  money  as  they  shall  see  Co 

fit  to  appropriate  for  the  maintenance  or  augmentation  of  the  . . .  Collection”.  tha 

Tri 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COL  LECTION  AFTER  1830  pie 

Under  this  new  arrangement  the  Coiisistory  appointed  three  Trustees  for  fit 

the  Dessinian  Collection — Revd.  A.  Faure,  Mr.  Vos  and  Mr.  Jurgens,  the  wh 

two  latter  members  being  replaced  in  the  following  year  by  Mr.  de  Jongh  Co 

and  Mr.  A.  de  Smidt.  Co 

In  1831  the  Trustees  of  the  Collection  made  a  Report  on  their  work  to  Tr 
the  Committee  of  the  Public  Library,  which  was  printed  as  part  of  the  wii 

Committee’s  Annual  Report  for  that  year.  They  stated,  inter  alia,  that  of 

“Most  anxious  to  fulfil  the  liberal  intentions  of  the  Donor,  your  — i 

Committee  having  consulted  the  Testament  of  Mr.  Dessin,  found  the  Cl 
Library  bequeathed  by  him  under  certain  restrictions  to  be  one,  when 
circumstances  should  require,  of  public  circulation — which  circulation  du 

your  Committee  discovered  did  actually  take  place  by  the  Resolutions  K( 

of  the  Consistory  of  the  Reformed  Church,  dated  October  the  1st.,  1764.  ati 

.  .  .  This  Collection  is  now  open  to  the  Public — but  it  is  proposed  to  pn 

extend  its  usefulness  by  the  Circulation  of  the  Books,  together  with  Vi 

intended  additions  of  the  most  popular  character.  To  meet  the  necessary  on 

expenditure  attendant  on  these  measures,  a  moderate  Subscription  is 

“  Catalogue  of  the  Dessinian  Collection  in  the  Public  Library  of  Cape  Town,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  1821.  This  is  a  rare  Africana  item.  ^ 
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suggested,  in  connection  with  the  humble  pecuniary  resources  at  present 

n  hand  .  . 

No  such  subscription  was,  in  fact,  levied,  but  the  intention  of  the  Founder 
that  the  books  should  be  “ten  nutte  van ’t  algemcen”  continued  to  prove 
perplexing,  especially  as  the  Collection  as  left  by  von  Dessin  was  anything 
but  a  popular  library,  and  quite  unsuitable  for  circulation;  nor  was  the 
annual  interest  on  the  1,000  rixdollars  sufficient  to  make  it  so.  Having 
requested  the  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library,  Mr.  Jardine,  to  act  under  their 
directions  as  Secretary  (1831),  the  Trustees  of  the  Dessinian  Collection  re¬ 
solved  in  the  following  year  “that  the  sum  of  60  rixdollars,  being  the  Annual 
Rent  of  the  Capital  of  the  Fund  left  by  the  late  Mr,  von  Dessin  to  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  for  the  use  of  a  Public  Library,  be  set  apart  for  assisting  in 
the  costs  of  the  salary  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library  in  Cape  Town; 
and  the  accumulated  interest  which  belongs  to  the  commission  shall  be 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  certain  periodical  works,  for  the  use  of  the 
Dessinian  Collection.”*® 

The  Trustees  of  the  Collection  produced  only  one  printed  Report  (already 
referred  to),  but  apparently  continued  to  act  for  several  years.  In  1834  the 
Committee  of  the  Library  refers  in  its  Annual  Report  to  its  disappointment 
that  books  are  not  being  circulated  from  the  Collection,  and  hopes  that  the 
Trustees  “will  see  no  further  cause  for  delaying  to  fulfil  and  carry  into  com¬ 
plete  effect  those  benevolent  purposes  and  views — as  to  opening,  under  any 
fit  restrictions  and  regulations,  the  Library  to  general  circulation — for 
which  its  enlightened  and  patriotic  Founder  bestowed  and  devoted  his  .  .  . 
Collection.”  In  the  following  year  the  matter  is  again  taken  up  by  the 
Committee,  who  “are  unable  as  yet  to  congratulate  the  Public  upon  the 
Trustees  (of  the  Dessinian  Collection)  having  been  enabled,  in  accordance 
with  their  own  anxiety  as  expressed  in  ...  1831  ‘to  fulfil  the  liberal  intentions 
of  the  Donor  . , .,  viz.,  to  extend  its  usefulness  by  the  circulation  of  the  Books 
-together  with  the  INTRODUCTION  of  additions  of  the  most  POPULAR 
CHARACTER”. 

After  this,  nothing  is  heard  of  the  Collection  for  more  than  a  century, 
during  which  time  a  sum  of  £4.10.0  was  paid  annually  to  the  Library  by  the 
Kerkraad.  There  is  no  record  in  the  Library  Minutes  of  any  further  negoti¬ 
ations  with  the  Kerkraad.  In  1860,  when  the  Library  was  moved  to  its 
present  building,  the  Collection  was  placed  in  a  room  of  its  own  at  the  Queen 
Victoria  Street  end  of  the  Library,  where  it  remained  for  82  years,  browsed 
on  occasionally  by  a  scholar  or  legal  luminary,  but  in  the  main  forgotten 

**  Quoted  in  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee,  South  African  Library,  1832.  It  was 
the  Dessinian  Trustees  themselves  who  originally  resolved  to  spend  the  annual  interest  of 
60  rixdollars  on  the  salary  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library,  and  not  on  books. 
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both  by  the  public  and  by  the  Church,  although  not  by  the  Public  Library 
Committee.  When  the  Library  was  “nationalised”  in  1893,  the  Act  under 
which  it  is  still  governed  incorporated  the  Clause  embodying  the  agreement 
of  1830. 

In  1939,  the  publication  of  Professor  Franken’s  monograph  served  to 
draw  attention  to  the  existence  of  the  Collection,  which  was  at  that  time 
housed  in  a  room  on  the  Western  side  of  the  old  Main  Library  building. 
As  a  result  of  subsequent  discussions,  the  Collection  was  re-housed  on  shel¬ 
ving  provided  by  the  Government  in  the  Fairbridge  Library  basement 
during  World  War  11,  and  when  the  New  Wing  of  the  Library  was  erected, 
and  opened  in  April  1959,  a  place  of  honour  was  given  to  the  Collection,  in 
specially  designed  glass-fronted  steel  bookcases,  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
fire-resistant  portion  of  the  building,  overlooking  Queen  Victoria  Street. 
When  the  Library’s  Act  of  1893  was  repealed  in  1954,  and  the  Library  was 
proclaimed  a  State-aided  Institution,  the  clause  relating  to  the  Dessinian 
Collection  was  specifically  retained,  so  that  the  original  relationship  con¬ 
tinues  as  before,  the  Library  housing  the  Collection,  and  the  Consistory  paying 
annual  rent  on  the  original  1,000  rixdollars — amounting  in  modern  currency 
to  a  standardised  £4  10s.,  now  Nine  Rand  per  year.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  the  present  Moderator  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  the  Cape,  die 
WelEerwaarde  dr.  A.  J.  van  der  Merwe,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Library  since  1950,  thus  preserving  the  link  between 
Consistory  and  Trustees. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  COLLECTION 
1 .  Statistical 

According  to  the  Catalogue  published  in  1821  the  Collection  then  con¬ 
tained  4,565  books  in  the  following  categories: 


Theology 

1,094 

Jurisprudence 

277 

Medicine 

77 

In  1761  the  collection  in  3,856 

Philosophy 

161 

volumes  numbered  2,597  works. 

Mathematics 

98 

and  an  unspecified  number  of 

Natural  History 

183 

MSS.  Books  were  subsequently 

History  . . 

789 

presented  to  the  Library  in 

Geography 

186 

addition  to  the  purchases  by  the 

Philology 

306 

Consistory  in  terms  of  the  Will. 

Miscellaneous  . . 

495 

Encyclopaedias  . . 

899 

4,565 

i 
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!In  1831  (according  to  the  only  printed  report  of  the  Dessinian  Trustees) 
the  collection  numbered  4,689  volumes,  of  which  2,366  were  in  Dutch, 
1,544  in  Latin,  495  in  French,  273  in  German,  8  in  English  and  3  in  Spanish. 
These  figures  are  somewhat  misleading,  however.  They  represent  numbers 
]  of  volumes,  not  works  (often  in  several  volumes  each);  and  in  a  number  of 
]  instances  two  or  more  separate  works  arc  bound  in  one  volume,  only  the 
I  first  being  recorded  in  the  Catalogue.  A  few  books  have  gone  astray  during 
I  the  130  years  since  the  last  count  was  made;  but  they  are  remarkably  few  in 
I  the  circumstances,  and  the  Collection  is  in  much  the  same  condition  today 
las  it  was  a  century  ago. 

i  2.  General  character  and  separate  sections 

I  (i)  It  would  be  a  fair  generalisation  to  say  that  the  Collection  contains 
;some  books  and  at  least  one  manuscript  of  outstanding  interest  and  value, 

!’a  large  number  of  books  interesting  to  the  scholar  of  a  particular  period  of 
history,  and  a  number  of  books  of  little  intrinsic  value,  but  of  interest 
because  they  represent  the  kind  of  culture  that  was  aspired  to  by  the  better 
educated  settlers  at  the  Cape  during  the  first  100  years  of  European  settle- 
'  ment.'* 

-  Some  of  the  books  bear  the  signature  of  well-known  Cape  figures  of  the 
period,  such  as  J.  W.  Grevenbrock,  Adam  Tas  and  von  Dessin  himself. 
Typographically  the  Collection  is  not  of  outstanding  interest.  There  are 
•  no  incunabula.  52  of  the  books  were  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
j  of  these  fewer  than  half-a-dozen  are  from  well-known  presses,  such  as 
|Plantin  and  Frobenius.  At  the  same  time,  the  Collection  fills  a  gap  in  the 
I  Library’s  Collections,  since  there  are  comparatively  few  books  of  this  period 
‘Sand  character  in  the  Grey,  Fairbridge  or  Wessels  Collections. 

1  (ii)  Separate  sections 

(a)  Theology.  This  is  the  most  numerous  section,  and  contains  a  large 
number  of  sermons  and  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  The  more 
j  important  books  include  Bibles  in  Dutch,  German,  French,  English, 


j  '•  Cp.  the  following  remarks  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Leipoldt:  *lt  was  only  in  the  second  century 
J  of  settlement  that  these  more  cultured  colonists  began  to  feel,  what  the  rural  population 
1  had  probably  felt  long  before,  the  appeal  of  a  domicile  that  with  all  its  disadvantages  in 
I  contrast  with  life  in  Europe,  held  out  so  much  that  was  attractive.  A  striking  example  of  this 
I  tendency  was  Joachim  von  Dessin,  a  resident  of  Cape  Town  who  died  in  1760  (sic)  and 

■  bequeathed  his  collection  of  over  5,000  books  to  the  Colony.  This  collection  became  the 

■  nucleus  of  the  famous  South  African  Public  Library  formed  in  Cape  Town  in  1818.  Sir 
9  George  Grey  in  1861  gave  to  the  Library  his  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts,  first 
p  editions  and  incunabula,  which,  together  with  what  is  known  as  the  Dessinian  Collection, 

make  it  one  of  the  foremost  libraries  of  the  Dominions.  {Cambridge  History  of  the  British 
j  Empire,  vol.  8:  South  Africa,  pp.  850-1,  1936). 
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Italian,  Latin  and  Malay;  two  Huguenot  psalm-books;  and  16 
volumes  of  Calvin's  Works,  which  are  not  well  represented  in  the 
South  African  Library  proper. 

(ft)  Jurisprudence.  Some  pains  have  been  taken  to  analyse  the  books 
in  this  section,  the  South  African  Legal  Bibliography  by  Dr.  A.  A 
Roberts  proving  a  useful  check-list. 

Mr.  Roberts  refers  to  the  Dessinian  Collection  as  ‘the  Romar 
Dutch  law  section  of  the  S.A.  Public  Library’,  and  shows  by  com-  (d 
parison  with  other  law  libraries  that  the  S.A.P.L.  and  the  Dessiniar 
between  them  contain  46  %  of  the  more  important  works  of  common 
law  required  by  the  practising  lawyer. 

‘An  analysis  of  the  law-books  in  the  Dessinian  Collection  shows 
that  of  the  206  works  (277  volumes)  in  the  Collection  64  are  not  tc 
be  found  in  any  other  library  in  the  Union.  40  of  these  are  work' 
published  in  Germany. 

More  than  half  the  law-books  in  the  Dessinian  Collection  are  no; 
in  the  South  African  Library  at  all;  without  these  the  Library’s  lav 
section  would  be  substantially  weakened  on  the  historical  side. 

The  most  important  works  in  this  section  are:  . 

Codex  Theodosianus,  1736.  5  v. 

Lipenius:  Bibliotheca  Juridica,  1757,  2  v. 

Meerman:  N.  Thesaurus  Juris  Civilis,  1751.  7  v. 

Marquard:  De  jure  mercatorum,  1662. 

Grotius:  De  jure  belli,  1632  (Fourth  ed.)’ 

In  addition,  the  three  volumes  (bound  in  one)  dealing  with  the  Van  dei 
Stel  controversy  are  included  in  this  section.  There  are  very  few  copies  oi 
this  work  in  South  Africa,  all  except  one  being  in  the  S.A.P.L.,  Grey  anc  0 
Fairbridge  Collections. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Chief  Librarian  Dr.  A.  A.  Roberts  has  written  as 
follows;  ‘The  Dessinian  Collection  is  a  valuable  collection  of  Roman  Law 
though  restricted  in  scope  .  .  .  Most  of  the  works  you  have  are  of  the  typ« 
which  were  utilised  by  the  more  recent  recognised  authorities  as  the  basi; 
of  their  own  books.  The  result  is  that  they  are  not  very  frequently  referrec 
to  by  the  ordinary  practitioner.  It  is,  however,  extremely  valuable  to  havt 
at  least  one  copy  of  each  for  use  by  researchers  and  in  the  exceptional  cast 
when  there  is  an  obscurity  in  the  later  authority’. 

(c)  Medicine,  Mathematics  and  Philosophy.  The  Medical  books  includ 
a  folio  copy  of  Vesalius'  Works,  1725,  dalla  Croce’s  Cirurgia  Um 
versale  (1605)  and  a  number  of  handbooks  used  by  the  sieketrooster 
at  the  Cape  in  the  first  century  of  European  settlement. 
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The  Mathematical  works,  which  include  a  few  on  fortification  and 
military  architecture,  are  curious,  but  not  of  outstanding  importance. 

The  Philosophical  works  contain  a  number  of  theses  of  minor 
importance,  but  also  several  volumes  of  Descartes'  works,  including 
a  copy  of  the  Opera  (1664)  and  Meditationes  (1663).  Apart  from  the 
De  Homini  (1662)  the  S.A.  Library  has  no  other  copy  of  Descartes’ 
works  other  than  those  reprinted  late  in  the  19th  century. 

{d)  Natural  History.  Dr.  K.  H.  Barnard,  formerly  Director  of  the  S.A. 
Museum  has  reported  that  the  works  in  this  section  are  not  of  great 
value  to  zoologists  from  the  scientific  point  of  view.  A  copy  of 
Maria  Sibilla  Meriaan’s  books  on  Insects  is  of  some  value  from  the 
bibliographical  point  of  view,  and  there  are  several  other  volumes 
with  finely  executed  colour  plates.  There  is  a  copy  of  Burman’s 
Flora  Indica  (another  copy  is  in  the  Fairbridge  Collection)  and  one  of 
Bergius'  Descriptiones  Plantarum  Capitis  Bonae  Spei,  which  is 
duplicated  in  the  S.A.  Library  itself.  Several  of  the  other  books  in 
this  section  have  curious  illustrations,  but  are  not  otherwise  note¬ 
worthy. 

(e)  History.  The  most  interesting  volumes  in  this  section  are  the  finely- 
illustrated  topographical  and  historical  descriptions  of  Dutch 
German  and  Swiss  cities,  such  as  Amsterdam  and  Delft,  Freiburg 
and  Bern.  Most  of  the  books  deal  with  Dutch  history  of  the  17th 
and  early  18th  centuries,  both  from  the  secular  and  religious  stand¬ 
points.  There  are  two  or  three  books  of  interest  referring  to  the  early 
history  of  printing  in  Europe;  but  few  of  Africana  interest. 

(/)  Geography.  For  its  size  this  section  is  the  most  interesting  in  the 
Collection.  There  are  two  volumes  of  collected  voyages  by  Dutch 
seafarers.  These  have  been  checked  against  the  Library’s  copy  of 
Commelin  (itself  a  book  of  considerable  rarity).  Among  the  voyages 
not  there  included  are  Bontekoe’s  Travels,  1618-19;  the  Journal  of 
Dirck  Raven,  1639  and  Pelsaert’s  Ongeluckige  Voyagie  van  't  Schip 
Batavia,  1628-9;  Valentyn’s  Oud  en  Nieuw  Oost-Indien,  1724; 
Kolbe’s  Beschryving  (1727)  and  Dapper’s  Naauwkeurige  Beschryving 
van  Asie,  1680  are  also  in  this  section.  One  of  the  collections  of 
travels  contains  a  copy  of  Houtman’s  Eerste  Schipvaart,  1650 — 
containing  one  of  the  earliest  descriptions  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  there  is  another  copy  of  this  in  the  Fairbridge  Collection 
(1648).  There  are  Dutch  translations  of  Anson’s  Voyages  and 
of  Tachard’s  Voyage  de  Siam;  there  is  another  copy  of  the  latter  in 
the  Library’s  Africana  collection. 
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Other  volumes  of  interest  include  Dampier’s  Nieuwe  Reize  (no 
Dutch  ed.  in  the  S.A.L.);  de  Graaf’s  Reizen  naar  Asia,  1704  (Lin- 
schoten  reprint  in  S.A.L.):  Bucquoi's  Aanmerkelyke  ontmoetingcn. 
1744;  Struys’  Gedenkwaerdi^e  Reisen,  1677  (English  ed.  in  S.A.L.); 
Boullaye  le  Gous’  Reize,  1660;  a  set  of  Pn'vost’s  Histoire  gen’' rale 
des  voyages,  1746-68  in  24  volumes;  van  der  Greuben’s  V'oornanu 
Seheepstogt  naar  Guinea,  1707;  Ravcncau  de  Lussan’s  Journal  d'un 
voyage  d  la  Mer  du  Slid,  Paris  1690;  and  an  interesting  fictitious 
account  of  travels  to  Australia— Foigny  (Sadeur),  Nouveau  voyage 
de  la  Terre  Ausirale,  Paris,  1693. 

Generally  speaking  this  section  is  of  considerable  interest,  and  while 
some  of  the  better  known  travel-books  are  duplicated  elsewhere  in  the 
South  African  Library,  there  are  several  items  of  some  importance  that  are 
not. 

(g)  Philology.  This  section  contains  a  number  of  Dutch  translations  of 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  some  of  them  with  good  engravings.  The 
earliest  example  is  a  copy  of  Sebastian  Brandt’s  Virgil,  printed  in 
1502  by  Frobenius. 

Also  worthy  of  note  are  an  edition  of  Ae-sop  printed  at  Louvain 
in  1507,  Scriptores  de  re  rustiea  (Cologne,  1536),  and  a  copy  of 
Arnobius’  Disputationes  printed  by  Plantin  in  1582. 

There  are  also  some  books  dealing  with  languages,  including  three 
books  printed  in  Sinhalese  at  Colombo  in  1742.  A  Petrareh  of 
1658,  printed  at  Venice,  and  an  anthology  of  classic  verse  printed  in 
Lisbon  in  1554  are  also  worth  special  mention. 

{h)  Miscellaneous.  The  bulk  of  this  section  is  composed  of  works  of 
prose  and  poetry,  mostly  Dutch,  and  a  number  of  books  that  would 
seem  to  have  been  left  out  of  the  previous  sections  by  the  compilers 
of  the  1821  Catalogue,  according  to  which  the  books  are  still  arranged 
on  the  shelves. 

Dr.  1.  D.  du  Plessis  who  has  examined  the  literary  works  in  this 
section,  reports  as  follows; 

‘Apart  from  the  sentimental  and  historical  values  which  this 
section  shares  with  the  Collection  as  a  whole,  there  is  little  of  value 
to  be  noted  amongst  the  literary  works.  With  the  exception  of 
Bredero’s  complete  works,  the  poems  of  van  der  Goes,  some  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  classics  by  Vondel  (Publius  Vergilius  Maro,  1646),  a 
work  by  Coornhert  and  a  few  works  of  Jacob  Cats,  the  recognised 
literary  figures  of  17th  century  Dutch  literature  are  not  represented. 
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Other  works  which  deserve  mention  are:  Alle  de  Schimpdichten 
van  Juvenalis  en  Flaccus,  and  AUe  de  werken  van  P.  Ovidius  Naso,  by 
A.  Valentyn.  Works  of  real  literary  value  may  come  to  light  in  this 
section  in  books  passed  over  by  me  (the  survey  was  a  cursory  one) 
or  in  other  sections;  but  my  impression  is  that  the  value  of  literary 
works  in  this  Collection  is  of  an  historical  rather  than  a  purely 
literary  nature.* 

Among  the  Miscellaneous  books  there  are  some  of  bibliographical 
interest,  and  there  arc  one  or  two  sets  of  Dutch  periodicals,  such  as 
De  Amsterdamsche  Hermes,  1733.  which  are  of  value  to  students  of 
the  history  of  this  period  as  source  material  of  importance  that  is 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Union. 

(i)  Encyclopaedias.  These  comprise  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  total  number 
of  volumes  in  the  collection,  and  consist  largely  of  bibliographies 
and  library  catalogues  which  are  of  interest  chiefly  because  they  fill 
gaps  in  the  other  Collections  of  the  Library.  There  are  also  some 
periodical  sets,  such  as  the  Verhandelingen  uilgegeven  door  de 
Hollandsche  Maatschappy  der  Wetenschappen  le  Haarlem,  1759, 
which  throw  light  on  the  development  of  18th  century  scientific 
studies  in  Western  Europe.  There  are  also  a  number  of  dictionaries 
in  this  section. 

The  items  of  greatest  interest  in  this  section  are  a  set  of  the  famous 
Descriptions  des  arts  et  metiers  initiated  in  1675  by  Louis  XIV’s 
Minister.  Colbert,  but  not  appearing  until  1761,  the  year  of  von 
Dessin’s  death,  when  the  first  fascicle,  that  on  Charcoal-burning, 
was  published  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  I'rench  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences;  and  a  complete  set  of  the  third  edition  of  the  even 
better  known  Encyclop  "die  of  Diderot  and  d’Alembert,  a  work 
which  had  far-reaching  cITects  on  the  life  and  thought  of  the  civilized 
world. 

( I)  Manuscripts.  The  most  important  manuscript  is  the  copy  of  Adam 
Tas’  Dagbock  referred  to  earlier  in  this  report,  and  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Professor  Fouchc  in  1914.  The  original  Dagboek  is  lost. 
There  are,  however,  two  copies— one  in  the  Government  Archives 
at  the  Hague,  and  this  one.  which  tallies  with  the  Hague  copy  in 
almost  every  respect,  and  was  no  doubt  used  by  the  prosecuting 
officials  at  Tas’  trial. 

Evaluating  the  MS.  Professor  Louche  says  in  his  Intrixluction 
(p.xlv)  that  ‘for  our  knowledge  of  the  period,  in  certain  respects  the 
most  important  period  in  our  history,  the  Diary  is  of  inestimable 


value.  It  pictures  in  lively  colours  the  social  relations  obtainin;  1 
amongst  the  South  African  farmers  at  a  time  when  the  racial  charac  lories’ 
teristics  of  Dutch  and  French  and  Germans  and  the  rest  still  stooci^i^jg 
out  in  strong  contrast  and  relief . . .  The  Diary  also  furnishes  us  will  ^ 
an  insight  into  the  ecclesiastical  conditions.  The  position  of  thi^jn^jg 
clergy  is  made  clear  to  us;  they  are  the  servants  of  the  Company,  am  ||jhi-ar 
as  such  are  at  once  up  in  arms  against  the  farmers,  so  soon  as  th 
latter  assail  the  officials.  Tas  has  a  distinct  respect  for  religion  am  Iqualif 
the  Church,  but  his  feelings  for  these  ‘high-stomached  Templan  tjo^  ' 
is  strongly  qualified  .  .  .’  sourc< 

It  is  impossible  to  put  any  monetary  valuation  on  the  Adam  Ta  ^Africa 
manuscript,  which  has  acquired  in  the  course  of  time  a  historica  ' 
and  sentimental  value  of  considerable  dimensions,  quite  apart  froir 
its  intrinsic  value  as  historical  source  material  of  the  first  importance 


Other  manuscripts  include  copies  in  von  Dessin’s  handwriting  of  Descrip 
tions  of  the  Cape  and  Natal  by  J.  D.  Biittner,  parts  of  which  have  been  re 
printed  in  Moodie’s  Records’,  ‘Korte  Beschryving  van  die  Kaap’  by  C.  f 
Hofman;  ‘Journael  gehouden  door  den  Commies  Willem  van  der  Linden  ir 
den  Jaere  1715  van  Cabo  de  Goede  Hoop  na  Madagascar’s  and  an ‘Almanac: 
der  Africaanse  Hoveniers  en  Landbouwers’  which  may  be  based  on  at 
Almanack  known  to  have  been  worked  upon  by  van  Riebeeck. 

CONCLUSION 

In  his  review  of  Professor  Franken’s  monograph,  Dr.  P.  C.  Coetzee,  ir 
an  article  already  quoted,  suggests  that  in  trying  to  form  a  balanced  collec 
tion,  von  Dessin  was  consciously  or  unconsciously  following  the  beliefs  o 
the  German  philosopher-librarian  G.  W.  Leibniz,  who  maintained  that  i 
library  should  be  “  ’n  algemene  inventaris  (van  kennis) .  .  .  ’n  weergawe  var 
die  beste  gedagtes  van  die  beste  mense”,  and  further,  that  like  Leibniz,  hi 
was  ahead  of  his  time  in  requiring  the  Collection  to  be  added  to  regularl) 
and  in  leaving  a  small  endowment  for  this  purpose.  Like  that  other  librar 
thinker  Gabriel  Naude  (librarian  to  Cardinal  Mazarin),  von  Dessin  als 
believed  that  the  use  of  his  library  should  be  “open”  and  not  “closed”.  I: 
a  recent  article  on  Dr.  Abraham  Faure,”  Mr.  R.  F.  M.  Immelman  ha 
reminded  us  that  this  outstanding  figure  in  the  nineteenth-century  Cap 
served  for  a  number  of  years  virtually  as  manager  of  the  Dessinian  Libran 
and  ‘aimed  at  making  it  a  useful  library  for  the  ministers  of  the  Dutc 
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R.  F.  M.  Immelman,  Dr.  Abraham  Faure,  book  provider  and  library  pioneer  (Sou  • 
African  Libraries,  29  (1)  2-13,  June  1961). 
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Reformed  Church  on  the  lines  of  the  parochial  libraries  in  European  coun¬ 
tries’,  but  lack  of  funds,  and  lack  of  support  from  the  Church  itself,  defeated 
this  aim. 

Nevertheless,  the  Collection  as  it  is  to-day  serves  as  an  important  re¬ 
minder  both  of  its  enterprising  founder,  and  of  a  period  in  South  African 
library  history  which  has  yet  to  be  seen  in  its  correct  perspective.  Funds 
have  been  requested  frcm  the  Government  for  the  appointment  of  staff 
qualified  to  re-catalogue  the  whole  of  this  variegated  but  worthwhile  Collec¬ 
tion,  which  with  adequate  financial  support  could  serve  as  an  even  richer 
source  of  information  for  the  earlier  cultural  history  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

D.  H.  VARLEY 


DIE  MENDELSSOHN-HERSIENINGSPROJEK 

In  sy  artikel  oor  hierdie  projek*  het  mnr.  D.  H.  Varley,  Hoofbibliotekaris 
van  die  Suid-Afrikaanse  Biblioteek  en  Direkteur  en  Redakteur  van  die 
Projek,  die  geskiedenis  daarvan  geskets  en  ’n  beskrywing  van  die  beoogde 
metode  van  werk  gegee. 

Nou,  na  ’n  jaar,  het  ons  ’n  mylpaal  bereik  deurdat  die  kontroleerwerk  in 
die  vernaamste  biblioteke  in  Kaapstad  met  Africana-versamelings  min  of 
meer  afgehandel  is  en  ’n  begin  gemaak  word  met  die  biblioteke  in  ander 
sentrums. 

Soos  destyds  besluit  is,  is  die  idee  dat  die  werk  die  vorm  van  ’n  Unie- 
katalogus  van  Africana-items  in  die  groter  biblioteke  in  die  land,  sal  aanneem. 
Dit  sal  die  items  uit  Mendelssohn  se  South  African  Bibliography  insluit  waar 
die  foute  baie  ooglopend  is,  en  verder  items  wat  voor  1909  uitgegee  en  deur 
Mendelssohn  weggelaat  is,  asook  alle  werke  wat  tussen  1909  en  1925  uitgegee 
is.  Die  omvang  is  verder  beperk  tot  items  wat  Suid  van  die  Limpopo  (met 
insluiting  van  die  Protektorate,  Suid-Wes-Afrika,  St.  Helena,  Mauritius  en 
Madagaskar— by  l.g.  twee  alleen  werke  voor  1850)  uitgegee  is  of  wat  elders, 
gcpubliseer  is,  maar  oor  enige  aspek  van  hierdie  gebiede  handel.  Verder 
word  party  soorte  publikasies  weggelaat  soos  koerante,  tydskrifte,  kaarte, 
bladmusiek,  manuskripte,  prente,  staatsuitgawes  na  1910  en  boeke  in  die 
Bantoetale. 


*  D.  H.  Varley:  The  revision  of  Mendelssohn’s  “South  African  Bibliography” 
(Kwartaalhtad  van  die  Suid-Afrikaanse  Biblioteek,  dl.  14  (4),  Junie  I960,  bl.  110-114). 
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A1  die  items  in  Mendelssohn  se  South  African  Bibliography  is  deur  dit 
Fotografiese  Departement  van  die  Universiteit  van  Kaapstad  op  5"x3’  kla 

kaarte  gefotografeer,  asook  alle  items  in  die  6  getikte  dele  van  die  “Additions  hel 

to  Mendelssohn”  (deur  Mendelssohn  self  gekatalogiseer  gedurende  die  jars 
1910-1917).  By  eersgenoemde  is  die  annotasies  weggelaat  daar  die  kaarte  wa 
bloot  nodig  is  vir  kontroleerdoeleindes  d.w.s.  om  te  sien  of  ’n  item  wel  ir  nic 
Mendelssohn  is,  al  dan  nie.  In  laasgenoemde  geval  is  die  annotasies  behou. 
daar  almal  nuwe  items  is,  howel  ’n  groot  aantal  buite  die  omvang  van  die  bo( 

Projek  val.  Party  van  hierdie  annotasies  is  baie  lank  en  strek  oor  albei  kante 
van  4-5  kaarte.  Daarna  is  die  twee  klompe  kaarte  in  een  volgorde  geliasseer— 

’n  taamlike  moeilike  taak  vanwee  Mendelssohn  se  eienaardige  hoofde.  Ir 
sy  “Additions”  het  Mendelssohn  heelwat  verwysings  ingesluit  wat  betrekking  ‘ 

het  op  items  in  die  gedrukte  Mendelssohn  sodat  die  twee  klompe  kaarte  saam  tee 

dit  nou  makliker  maak  om  in  die  gevalle  ’n  item  te  vind.  ’n  Mens  vind  egter 
dikwels  dat  hy  dieselfde  item  weer  gekatalogiseer  het.  nia 

Hierna  is  die  basiese  katalogus  met  die  Africana-katalogus  van  die  tiit 
Suid-Afrikaanse  Biblioteek  gekontroleer  en  alle  nuwe  items  is  met  behulp  wo 
van  ’n  Duplomat  (’n  kontakproses)  gefotografeer  en  die  kaarte  in  die  tiii 
basiese  katalogus  geliasseer.  Al  gou  het  dit  geblyk  dat  die  aantal  nuwe  items  we 
grootliks  onderskat  is  wat  nadat  die  hele  Africana-katalogus  gekontroleer  is, 
het  daar  omtrent  10,000  nuwe  items  bygekom.  Dit  sluit  nog  nie  eens  die  Sti 

spesiale  versamelings  soos  die  Grey-,  Fairbridge-,  Hofmeyr-  en  Wessels-  tee 

versamelings  in  nie.  Mendelssohn  se  S.A.  Bibliography  bevat  sowat  7,500  8^’ 

items,  waarvan  ’n  groot  aantal  uittreksels  uit  tydskrifte  is,  sodat  dit  duidelik 
aantoon  hoeveel  items  Mendelssohn  in  werklikheid  uitgelaat  het,  want  die 
items  wat  tussen  1909  en  1925  uitgegee  is,  vorm  maar  ’n  klein  persentasie  tis! 

van  die  10,000  items.  Die  teorie  was  00k  dat  die  items  uit  die  “Additions”  "t 

min  of  meer  almal  in  die  Suid-Afrikaanse  Biblioteek  sou  wees,  maar  dit  het 
geblyk  dat  daar  slegs  ’n  ooreenstemming  van  omtrent  30%  is. 

Daar  is  twee  stelle  van  alle  kaarte  gemaak  met  die  oog  daarop  dat  die  een  on 
stel  later  rondgeneem  moes  word  na  die  ander  sentrums  in  die  land,  terwyl 
die  ander  stel  in  Kaapstad  sou  agterbly  vir  herkatalogisering  en  annotasie  oei 
waar  nodig.  Die  twee  stelle  is  dus  hierna  gebruik  om  tegelykertyd  die  kata- 
logusse  van  die  Biblioteke  van  die  Universiteit  van  Kaapstad  en  die  Parle- 
ments-biblioteek  te  kontroleer.  sol 

Elke  biblioteek  lewer  nuwe  probleme  op,  soos  kaarte  waarop  die 
katalogisering  onvoldoende  is  en  die  boeke  dus  self  nagegaan  moet  word  orti 
vas  te  stel  of  dit  wel  binne  die  omvang  van  die  Projek  val,  of  baie  afsonderlike 
versamelings  sodat  elkeen  apart  gedoen  moet  word,  of  die  feit  dat  die 
skrywerskaarte  in  ’n  algemene  katalogus  geliasseer  is  wat  te  lank  sal  neem  om 
deur  te  werk,  sodat  die  klaslys  gebruik  moet  word.  In  laasgenoemde  geval 
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moet  die  kaarte  dan  6f  eers  in  alfabetiese  volgorde  gesorteer  word  of  so  in 
klasvolgoide  gebruik  word,  wat  beteken  dat  ’n  mens  gedurig  dwarsdeur  die 
hele  alfabet  moet  soek.  Die  hoofde  wat  Mendelssohn  gebruik  het,  maak  ook 
dat  dit  onmoontlik  is  vir  mecr  as  een  persoon  om  met  een  stel  kaarte  te  werk, 
want  ’n  mens  kan  jou  nie  slegs  by  een  letter  van  die  alfabet  bepaal  nie,  maar 
moet  orals  rondsnuffel.  Gelukkig  was  Mendelssohn  darem  so  bedagsaam 
om  die  hoofde  waaronder  hy  die  boeke  gekatalogiseer  het,  voor  in  die 
boeke  in  die  Mendelssohn-versameling  te  skryf — dikwels  die  enigste  manier 
waarop  ’n  mens  die  hoof  kan  vind! 

Die  kontroleerwerk  is  tegelykertyd  in  die  Parlements-  en  Universiteits- 
biblioteke  (omstreeks  die  helfte  van  Augustus  1961)  voltooi.  In  eersgenoemde 
is  daar  omtrent  4,500  bykomende  items  gevind  en  in  die  Universiteitsbiblio- 
teek  omtrent  2,400.  Hierdie  is  nie  almal  nuwe  items  in  die  sin  dat  dit  nuwe 
titels  is  nie.  Baie  is  dieselfde  as  die  in  Mendelssohn  of  die  S.A.  Biblioteek, 
maar  is  ’n  ander  druk,  of  ’n  vertaling  of  toon  een  of  ander  variasie.  Daar  sal 
uiteindelik  seker  ook  nog  h^elwat  items  uitgegooi  word  want  op  die  oomblik 
word  alle  twyfelagtige  gevalle  maar  vireers  ingesluit.  Dit  lyk  dus  of  daar 
minstens  20,000  items  in  die  Byvoegsel  tot  Mendelssohn  se  Bibliography  sal 
wees. 

Daar  is  nou  ’n  begin  gemaak  met  die  kontroleer  van  die  katalogus  in  die 
Strange-versameling  van  Africana  in  die  Johannesburgse  Openbare  Biblio¬ 
teek,  en  dit  sal  baie  interessant  wees  om  te  sien  hoeveel  nuwe  items  daar 
gevind  sal  word  en  wat  hulle  aard  sal  wees.  Daarna  sal  dieselfde  proses  in 
die  ander  groter  biblioteke  met  Africana-versamelings  herhaal  word. 

Graag  sou  ons  van  die  geleentheid  gebruik  wil  maak  om  die  Biblioteka- 
risse  en  ander  personeellede  met  wie  ons  tot  dusver  in  die  ander  Biblioteke 
in  aanraking  gekom  het,  baie  hartlik  te  bedank  vir  hulle  belangstelling,  hulp, 
aanmoediging  en  vriendelikheid. 

Met  innige  spyt  moet  ons  egter  berig  dat  mnr.  D.  H.  Varley  by  sy  vertrek 
om  sy  nuwe  betrekking  as  Bibliotekaris  van  die  Universiteitskollege  van 
Rhodesie  en  Njassaland  te  aanvaar,  die  Redakteurskap  van  die  Projek  gaan 
neerle.  Ons  hoop  egter  dat  hy  ons  nog  steeds  uit  Salisbury  met  raad  en  daad 
sal  bystaan.  Mnr.  A.  M.  Lewin  Robinson,  Assistent-Hoofbibliotekaris  van 
die  Suid-Afrikaanse  Biblioteek  en  lid  van  die  Advieskomitee  van  die  Mendels-  I 

sohn-Hersieningsprojek,  sal  die  nuwe  Redakteur,  asook  die  Voorsitter  van 
die  Advieskomitee  wees. 

D.  E.  SMIT 
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THOMAS  PHIPSON,  1849  NATAL  SETTLER 

What  the  1820  Settlers  were  to  the  Eastern  Province  the  1849-50  Settlers 
were  to  Natal;  the  basis  of  all  future  development.  Thomas  Phipson,  who 
arrived  in  May  1849,  was  for  some  years  Sheriff  of  Natal,  but  is  mainly 
interesting  to  the  Friends  of  a  distinguished  Library*  as  a  bookish  man  who 
made  a  many-sided  contribution  to  the  young  colony.  His  double  series  of 
letters.  An  Emigrant's  Letters  Home  I — VII  and  VIII — XIV,^  the  first  of  them 
printed  in  the  Natal  Witness  in  June  1849,  are  not  only  of  historical  value  but 
show  a  strongly  individual  character.  He  wrote  and  read  proofs  for  the 
Witness  at  a  time  when  it  found  its  way  into  the  clubs  and  coffee-houses  of 
London ;  his  letters,  stating  the  pros  and  cons  of  emigration,  must  have  had 
their  own  effect  on  the  flow.  He  was  unusually  well-read,  with  some  knowledge 
of  law,  education  and  astronomy,  the  author  of  a  work  of  translation,*  and 
an  outspoken  and  witty  journalist.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  founder  of  the 
Congregationalist  Church  in  Natal.  His  life  ran  into  tragedy,  the  frustration 
of  an  intellectual  idealist  in  a  materially  expanding  society;  here  especially 
there  are  points  of  interest  for  to-day.  He  gave  a  great  deal  to  the  country 
of  his  adoption,  not  least  his  Victorian-sized  family.  He  has  had  at  least 
three  hundred  descendants,  most  of  whom  have  lived  in  Natal:  the  present 
writer  shares  the  honour  of  being  a  great-grandchild  of  his  with  perhaps  two 
hundred  others. 

A.  F.  Hattersley  has  made  several  references  to  him  in  his  British  Emigra¬ 
tion  to  Natal  and  elsewhere;  he  presents  him  in  a  short  sketch  as  a  character 
of  Dicken’s  London  in  his  Oliver,  the  Spy.  Most  of  the  first  four  Emigrant's 
Letters  Home  were  reprinted  in  1914  by  the  Witness,  and  extracts  from  these 
have  been  used  by  various  writers.  The  object  of  the  lecture  summarized 
here  was  to  put  together  what  could  be  learned  from  these  and  from  family 
sources  before  the  latter  entirely  fail.  The  Phipson  family  in  Natal  has  been 
most  co-operative,  and  Colonel  Selby  Phipson  has  provided  many  details 
about  the  family  in  England.  Not  all  the  available  sources  have  been  con¬ 
sulted,  and  this  is  presented  as  part  of  a  work-in-progress. 

*  *  * 
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Thomas  Phipson  was  born,  probably  in  London,  in  1815,  and  died  in 
Maritzburg  in  1876.  He  came  of  a  younger  branch  of  a  prominent  Midland 
family.  A  Thomas  Phipson,  born  in  1698,  son  of  Richard  Phipson  of  Bewdley 

*  This  lecture  was  originally  delivered  to  the  Friends  of  the  South  African  Library 
on  19  August  1960. 

'  1  June-13  July  1849;  11  April-23  May  1851. 

*  Recollections  of  the  East  by  Alphonse  de  Lamartine.  Trans,  by  Thos.  Phipson  Esq. 
London,  J.  Saunders,  c.  1838. 
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near  Birmingham,  was  our  Thomas  Phipson’s  great-grandfather.  His  son 
Thomas  was  making  pins  in  the  reign  of  George  I ;  the  firm  is  still  under  the 
same  name  but  no  longer  in  the  family.  A  Warwickshire  Directory  of  1830 
shows  a  dozen  Phipson  firms.  Three  Phipsons  were  Masters  of  Assay, 
responsible  for  the  hall-marks  on  gold  and  silver.  Their  crest  of  seven  ostrich 
feathers,  for  a  family  most  of  whose  members  are  now  in  South  Africa,  seems 
somewhat  prophetic!  A  Thomas  Phipson  saved  the  life  of  Joseph  Priestly, 
the  philosopher,  by  driving  him  away  in  his  carriage  when  the  Birmingham 
mob  were  burning  down  his  house.  And  so  forth.  Our  Thomas’s  grandfather. 
Dr.  Joseph  Phipson,  lived  in  Chelsea;  his  father,  Thomas,  was  living  in 
London,  when  our  Thomas  was  seven  years  old;  but  the  Birmingham 
connection  was  kept  up. 

Birmingham  was  a  stronghold  of  Nonconformity.  Some  of  the  Phipsons 
were  Unitarians,  but  the  branch  to  which  the  Thomas  destined  for  Natal 
belonged  was  Congregational.  An  uncle  of  his  was  a  deacon  at  Carr’s  Lane. 
If  he  was  brought  up  as  a  Congregationalist  this  could  explain  his  having 
considerable  erudition  but  apparently  no  university  degree.  Family  stories 
describe  him  as  an  infant  prodigy,  reading  from  The  Times  at  four  years  of 
age — this  vies  with  the  infant  Macaulay!  Thomas  pere  was  a  commercial 
traveller,  apparently  in  one  of  the  network  of  family  firms;  he  was  often 
away  from  home,  but  two  letters  which  have  been  preserved  show  that  he 
took  a  keen  and  constructive  interest  in  the  education  of  his  children,  one  of 
whom,  John  Bond,  was  later  to  join  his  brother  for  a  while  in  Natal.  Hatters- 
ley  says  that  Phipson  “served  an  apprenticeship  in  politics’’  in  ‘.he  Reform 
Bill  campaign  at  Birmingham;  he  would  be  seventeen  or  eighteen  when  the 
Reform  Bill  was  passed.  Before  this  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  button-making 
uncle  in  Birmingham,  but  his  interests  were  in  languages  and  literature. 
He  picked  up  his  legal  knowledge,  so  useful  to  him  later,  while  clerk  to  a 
legal  firm,  and — apparently  working  mainly  on  his  own — mastered  several 
languages,  including  French,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  These 
qualified  him  as  a  printer’s  reader  in  a  firm  that  published  books  in  Arabic 
and  Syriac;  his  own  copies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  Syriac  have 
been  preserved.  A  portrait  of  him  in  oils,  done  in  his  early  twenties,  still 
survives.  He  had  a  long,  reddish  face  with  a  red-brown  beard  that  left  the 
cleft  chin  and  the  upper  lip  bare.  A  younger  brother,  in  the  Romantic  styh 
of  the  1830’s,  looks  up  at  him  in  adoring  fashion. 

This  post  was  at  Islington,  and  it  was  probably  while  in  London  that  he 
translated  Lamartine’s  Recollections  of  the  East.  Hattersley  sees  him  at  this 
time  as  mixing  with  journalists  and  writers.  From  Islington  he  used  to  ride 
out  to  Brentwood,  twenty  miles  away,  to  court  Mary  Hester  Colborne, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Colborne,  and  they  were  married  there  at  South 
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Weald  Church  on  June  23rd  1843.  He  now  became  proprietor  of  a  boarding 
school  at  Brentwood,  which  prospered  at  first,  but,  like  many  other  schools 
of  the  time,  did  not  long  survive  the  1846  slump;  these  were  the  notorious 
“hungry  forties”  that  led  to  emigration  to  the  United  States,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  as  well  as  to  Natal.  For  a  while  he  held  a  clerkship  in  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  this  seems  to  have  turned  his  attention  to 
Natal.  He  said  in  his  letters  that  he  had  two  motives  for  emigration,  religious 
and  economic,  and  he  placed  them  in  this  order.  The  work  of  missionaries 
among  primitive  tribes,  he  maintained,  was  useless  without  the  example  of 
the  Christian  colonist:  he  piously  hoped  his  family  would  provide  this  sort 
of  example. 

By  this  time  there  were  three  children,  Thomas,  Mary  and  Martin,  and  a 
fourth,  Jane  Stace,  had  died  in  infancy.  A  portrait  of  his  wife  at  the  time  of 
their  marriage  shows  dark  hair  hanging  in  ringlets,  a  fresh  complexion,  and 
the  rather  sloping  shoulders  fashionable  at  the  time.  She  lived  on  into  this 
century,  and  is  remembered  as  a  blue-eyed  old  lady  who  sewed  without 
glasses.  Nothing,  she  said  after  her  arrival  in  Natal,  would  ever  induce  her 
to  make  the  return  voyage! 

This,  then,  was  the  family  that  set  sail  as  cabin  passengers  in  March  1849 
in  the  Mary  Anne.  The  first  of  the  famous — or  notorious — Byrne  emigrant 
ships  left  a  month  later,  but  a  few  of  his  emigrants  sailed  in  the  Mary  Anne; 
Phipson  is  recorded  as  having  paid  the  passages  of  three  young  men  willing 
to  work  as  agricultural  labourers  on  arrival.  No  more  is  heard  of  them: 
no  doubt,  as  usually  happened,  they  evaded  their  obligations  on  arrival! 
At  Cape  Town  the  Phipsons  transhipped  into  the  Waterwitch,  “a  clipper- 
built  schooner  engaged  in  the  cattle-trade  to  Mauritius”.  This  craft,  of  only 
92  tons,  was  blown  to  Durban  by  a  terrifying  gale  in  only  eight  days.  (May 
1-9,  1849). 

On  landing  just  at  sunset,  “in  the  first  boat  that  could  be  procured”,  they 
were  caught  by  the  fall  of  darkness  struggling  towards  the  “village”  of 
“D’Urban”  through  the  sandy  bush.  “At  intervals  troops  of  naked  Caffers, 
whom  we  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  would  rush  past  us  with  shouts  and 
cries,  occasioning  some  alarm  in  the  female  bosom.”  The  male  bosom  was 
apparently  immune!  It  was  Mary,  aged  four,  however,  who  “played  the 
heroine  in  this  trial  of  her  fortitude,  saying:  “Don’t  be  afraid  of  the  Caffers, 
Mama;  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Caffers!”  They  were  grateful  for  “the  manly 
kindness  of  John  Eustace,  a  soldier  of  the  45th”  for  helping  them  to  reach 
the  “rustic  inn”  where  they  spent  the  night,  “the  silence  of  which  was  broken 
by  the  songs  and  dances  of  the  Caffers,  and  the  shrill  sounds  of  frogs  from 
the  neighbouring  swamps.” 
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The  letters  describe  the  three-day  journey  by  ox-waggon  to  Maritzburg, 
and  it  is  perhaps  in  his  description  of  Maritzburg,  which  he  compares,  some¬ 
what  unexpectedly,  with  Babylon,  that  we  most  feel  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  an  erudite  Radical  idealist  of  his  time. 

“London  has  frequently  been  termed  ‘the  modern  Babylon’,  a  comparison 
very  unfair  to  the  ancient  city,  which  had  straight  streets  running  at  right 
angles,  traversed  by  ‘rivers’  or  watercourses,  and  planted  with  ‘willows’  and 
other  trees,  and  sufficient  open  ground  within  its  precincts  to  maintain  all  the 
citizens  for  an  indefinite  time.  A  much  more  Plutarchian  parallel  might  be 
drawn  between  the  Chaldean  capital  and  that  of  Natal .  .  .  The  ‘Salix  Baby- 
lonica’,  or  weeping  willow,  overhangs  the  watercourse  before  my  door,  while 
lemon  and  other  fruitful  trees  display  their  blossoms  and  produce  by  the 
roadside  .  .  .  We  live,  not  on  a  swampy  flat,  but  in  the  pure  mountain  air; 
we  want  no  hanging  gardens  while  we  can  have  our  vineyards  on  every  sunny 
slope,  and  we  need  no  lofty  walls,  because  we  fear  no  foe.” 

He  is  rapturous,  but  still  exact  in  his  details.  He  goes  on  to  describe 
houses  and  places  of  worship.  He  is  delighted  to  find  that  the  “tronc”  or 
prison  has  nobody  in  it  at  all,  and  that  the  gaoler,  therefore,  “turns  his 
leisure  to  account  (listen  and  gnash  your  teeth,  ye  Cerberi  of  Clerkenwell, 
Whitecross  Street  and  Newgate)  to  the  Arcadian  occupation  of  keeping  cows 
and  cultivating  oat-hay.” 

The  first  of  this  series  of  seven  letters  was  published  in  the  Natal  Witness 
on  June  1,  the  last  on  July  18.  They  are  in  every  way  first  impressions,  and 
give  the  picture  of  a  cultivated  man  of  liberal  views  who  is  ready  to  see  the 
best  in  the  country  to  which  he  has  come. 

«  *  * 

What  do  we  know  of  the  years  that  followed?  Disappointingly  little, 
partly  because  of  the  family  silence  that  closed  down  after  his  tragic  death. 
But  it  is  possible  to  put  together  some  sort  of  mosaic  of  scraps.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  find  him,  within  days  of  arriving  in  Maritzburg,  in  close  association 
with  the  outstanding  Radical  journalist  and  attorney  David  Dale  Buchanan, 
who  had  started  the  Natal  Witness  in  1 846.  Phipson  was  soon  proof-reader, 
and  contributed  to  it  in  various  ways  for  many  years.  Buchanan  and  he 
worked  together  to  help  distressed  immigrants.  In  fact  we  are  told  that  these 
two  “formed  almost  entirely  the  Immigration  Aid  Society  of  those  days, 
giving  aid  and  finding  employment  for  many  of  the  deluded  victims  of  those 
schemes.” 

He  was  associated  with  Buchanan  too  in  the  activities  of  the  Natal  Political 
Association,  a  body  representing  Radical  and  mainly  Dissenting  interests. 


and  also  in  the  foundation  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Natal.  The 
meeting  establishing  the  first  Congregational  church  in  Pietermaritzburg  was 
held  on  3rd  October  1849  in  Phipson’s  house,  less  than  five  months  after  his 
arrival  in  the  country. 

A  year  or  so  later  Phipson  and  a  Mr.  Rock  were  deputed  by  the  congre¬ 
gation  to  go  to  Durban  and  help  in  the  organization  of  a  church  there. 
They  walked  the  sixty  miles  across  country  to  Durban,  “performed  their 
duty  with  success” — so  the  account  runs— “and  returned.”  /In  Emigrant's 
Letters  Home  No.  VIII  gives  a  detailed  account  of  this  walk. 

Phipson  was  too  independent  for  this  close  association  to  last  very  long, 
though  he  continued  to  regard  Buchanan  as  a  “kind  and  liberal  friend”. 

One  or  two  scraps  illuminate  Phipson's  life  at  this  time.  He  gave  lectures. 
He  held  evening  classes  for  youths  “unable  to  attend  to  improvement  during 
the  day”  in  elementary  subjects,  and  also  In  “French,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew 
and  Mathematics,  if  desired.”  He  wrote  a  great  deal  in  the  IVitness  and  in 
other  Natal  papers.  Early  in  1851  his  second  scries  of  seven  Emigrant's 
Letters  Home  dealt  in  some  detail  with  the  main  Natal  problems;  agriculture, 
labour,  roads,  finance,  the  constitution  and  the  churches.  By  now  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  tempered  by  knowledge  of  local  difficulties.  He  was  sarcastic 
about  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Pine,  but  was  willing  later  to  support  him 
against  Buchanan.  On  his  first  arrival  he  had  declined  the  editorship  of  the 
Phoenix,  later  to  become  the  Natal  Independent.  In  1852,  with  the  help  of 
his  brother  John  Bond,  now  in  Natal,  he  started  a  weekly  newspaper;  Pine 
wanted  to  build  this  up  as  a  counter-blast  to  the  lVitne.\s.  but  Phipson  was 
more  independent  than  a  newspaper  editor  can  afford  to  be.  The  paper  soon 
ceased  publication,  and  Phipson,  who  had  had  too  much  of  his  money  in  it, 
applied  for  the  post  of  Sheriff  of  Pietermaritzburg  and  District,  a  post  which 
grew  with  constitutional  changes  into  that  of  Sheriff  of  Natal.  He  was 
appointed  in  1852,  and  held  it  until  the  end  of  1861.  He  worked  well  with 
Cloete,  while  Cloete  was  Recorder,  but  would  insist  on  arguing  points  of 
law  with  his  successor.  His  obituary  gives  this  as  the  reason  why  he  “had  to 
exchange  to  another  office.  .  .  He  hated  law  and  lawyers,  though  often  of 
service  to  members  of  the  bar  in  translating  from  them  extracts  from  law 
books.” 

Such  a  post  could  hardly  be  congenial  to  the  man  who  was  delighted  to 
find  the  prisons  empty!  His  family  maintains  that  he  always  had  a  horror  of 
executions,  and  used  to  pay  a  subordinate  £10  to  take  his  place.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  he  had  to  arrange  the  execution  in  the  De  Lange  case,  the 
first  case  in  Natal  of  a  white  man  being  sentenced  to  death  for  killing  a  black 
man.  The  execution  was  a  most  unpopular  one,  and  Phipson’s  Chief  Con¬ 
stable  refused  to  take  on  the  job.  The  execution  was  finally  carried  out  by 
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an  underling  and  without  credit  to  the  authorities.  This  was  in  March,  and 
Phipson  was  succeeded  in  office  in  December,  The  obituaries  made  no 
mention  of  the  De  Lange  case,  but  family  tradition  connects  his  ceasing  to  be 
Sheriff  with  his  hatred  of  being  responsible  for  executions. 

After  this  establishment  lists  show  him  as  First  Clerk  to  the  Registrar  of 
Deeds  (1864)  and  Clerk  and  Draughtsman  to  the  Surveyor  General  (1866) 
from  which  he  was  pensioned  off  in  1872.  While  still  Sheriff  he  had  been 
appointed  Marshal  of  the  Admiralty  Court  (1857).  A  family  story,  which 
seems  to  refer  to  this,  shows  him  in  an  official  action  which  has  a  sad  topical 
reference  to  to-day.  One  of  his  younger  sons,  Clement,  remembered  going 
as  a  boy  with  his  father  from  Maritzburg  to  Durban  by  carriage  and  pair; 
a  British  gunboat  had  captured  an  Arab  dhow  carrying  slaves,  and  it  was 
Phipson’s  job  to  sell  the  dhows  and  free  the  slaves.  The  slaves  were  settled 
on  the  Berea,  in  what  is  now  a  residential  area;  they  have  their  cemetery 
and  their  mosque,  but  it  is  now  public  policy  to  move  them  elsewhere. 


After  1872  he  held  no  official  position,  but  farmed  at  New  England,  where 
he  bred  horses,  and  planted  coffee  on  the  Umvoti  River,  fifty  miles  north  of 
Maritzburg.  Between  1865  and  1874,  however,  he  supplied  meteorological 
and  astronomical  information  for  Davis'  annual  issues  of  the  Natal  Almanac. 
Flis  preface  to  the  1864  Almanac  has  an  amusing  account  of  a  legal  gentleman, 
his  “very  temperate  and  ‘learned’  friend”,  who  consulted  Cullingworth’s 
rival  publication,  and  ended  up,  in  an  unlisted  eclipse,  “on  the  friendly  knee 
of  a  passing  Kaffir.”  This  preface  also  gives  details  of  his  visits  to  Durban 
to  calculate  the  tides. 

The  Phipsons  lived  first  in  Longmarket  and  then  in  Chapel  Street.  The 
eldest  of  the  six  South  African-born  children  was  born  there  but  most  of  the 
family  memories  are  associated  with  the  English-style  two-storey  farm  house 
he  built  outside  Maritzburg  at  New  England.  Flis  children’  lived  a  free 
open-air  life,  learning  to  ride,  shoot  and  swim  and  to  be  useful  about  the 
farm.  The  sons  became  farmers  and  transport-riders.  He  liked  teaching 
his  daughter  Rachel  Latin  and  Greek,  but  had  come  to  believe  that  practical 
abilities  were  most  important  to  a  young  man  in  a  new  country,  and  would  not 
train  them  for  clerical  jobs.  It  was  while  at  New  England  that  he  became 
a  close  friend  with  his  neighbour.  Bishop  Colenso,  the  controversial  bishop 
who  was  deposed  for  attacking  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  as  “a  pious  fraud”. 
Another  close  friend  of  his  was  the  distinguished  Arctic  traveller  Dr.  Suther¬ 
land.  who  succeeded  William  Stanger  as  Surveyor-General  in  1852.  Phipson 


*  Ulric,  Howard,  Rachel,  C'uthbert.  Clement  and  Gilbert. 
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had  a  considerable  library  at  the  New  England  house  and  it  is  this  house  too 
that  was  specially  associated  with  his  interest  in  astronomy.  He  loved  to 
entertain  guests  after  dinner  by  letting  them  look  at  the  stars  and  planets 
through  his  large  telescope.  A  photograph  of  him  in  his  fifties  shows  him 
as  spare,  grey-bearded  and  rather  bald,  with  a  sensitive  donnish  face;  when 
he  was  younger  the  Zulu  servants  had  a  song  which  shows  their  feeling  about 
his  hobby:  “His  beard’s  on  fire”,  they  sang,  “he’s  looking  at  the  sun!” 

#  «  « 

In  his  later  years  he  became  increasingly  eccentric.  There  are  stories  of 
his  hatred  of  cats,  and  of  music,  and  of  his  having  his  family — during  a  Zulu 
war  scare — listening  with  their  ears  to  the  ground  for  the  stamp  of  Zulu 
impis.  He  always  like  walking.  A  mother-of-pearl  pocket  compass  of  his 
has  been  preserved,  which  one  can  imagine  him  using  on  his  long  walks  over 
the  hills  round  Pietermaritzburg.  In  later  years,  too,  he  suffered  from  a 
hernia  which  made  riding  painful,  and  he  would  often  walk  the  five  miles  in 
to  Maritzburg  from  his  home  at  New  England.  At  this  time  too  he  had 
severe  headaches,  the  result  of  his  being  caught  in  the  open  in  a  thunderstorm, 
and  lifted  from  his  feet  and  thrown  to  the  ground  by  a  flash  of  lightning. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  final  stages  of  his  tragedy.  When  he  left  the 
Surveyor  General’s  office  he  put  his  own  money  and,  in  Victorian  fashion, 
his  wife’s  as  well  into  his  Umvoti  coffee  plantation.  The  new  industry  had  its 
set-backs  and  he  lost  heavily.  He  became  depressed,  and  then  morose  and 
violent.  Some  accounts  speak  of  his  drinking  heavily  at  this  time  in  an 
attempt  to  alleviate  an  almost  continuous  migraine.  Others  strongly  deny 
this.  His  reputation  throughout  his  life  was  that  of  a  temperate  man,  though 
not  a  teetotaller.  While  under  restraint  for  his  own  and  his  family’s  protec- 
ion,  he  took  his  own  life,  in  the  mental  ward  of  Pietermaritzburg  prison,  in 
1876,  when  he  was  61  years  of  age.  The  official  verdict  was  suicide  while  of 
unsound  mind,  the  result  of  brain-fever. 

His  obituary  articles  give  a  vivid  picture  of  an  unusually  vigorous  and 
individual  character.  The  Natal  Colonist  spoke  of  his  “keen  and  fearless  wit. 
which  made  his  frequent  contributions  to  public  journals  sought  with  eager¬ 
ness  not  unmixed  with  dread,  for  where  he  knew,  or  even  perhaps  suspected, 
aught  amiss  he  had  no  mercy.”  The  Natal  Witness  added  that  “perhaps 
without  exception  he  could  write  the  most  cutting,  ironical  or  sarcastic  letter 
of  any  man  we  then  had  in  Natal.”  They  paint  a  picture  of  a  man  with  a 
many  sided  interest  in  life,  writer,  speaker,  philanthropist,  an  interesting 
companion  on  a  journey  and  a  noted  raconteur.  He  despised  compromise — 
this  is  very  much  part  of  the  Radical  character  of  the  time — but  his  obituaries 
show  that  he  aroused  affection  as  well  as  admiration. 
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It  was  a  tragic  death,  and  the  failure  of  his  humanitarian  and  humanist 
ideals  is  a  microcosm  of  the  failure  of  Liberal  ideals  on  a  larger  scale  around 
him.  Perhaps  he  achieved  more  than  he  realized.  Time  has  put  his  death 
into  perspective;  the  tragedy  is  one  that  does  not  belong  to  any  one  country 
or  generation. 

R.  N.  CURREY 


A  RUSSIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  CAPE  IN  1853 

(Translated  by  N.  W.  Wilson  from  I.  A.  Goncharov’s  Fregat  Palldda,  with 
additional  notes  by  D.  H.  Varley) 

IV 

We  had  just  driven  past  the  Slanghoek  Mountains  and  Zelenii  was  on 
the  point  of  singing  “Why  don’t  you  move  away  from  the  window,  young 
maiden”  when  it  was  as  if  somebody  had  stabbed  Mr.  Bain.  He  stopped  the 
carriage,  sprang  quickly  out  and  ran  even  more  quickly  into  the  bush. 
Zelenii  laughingly  began  to  make  bantering  ramarks.  But  all  the  other 
travelling-companions  Jumped  out  after  Bain.  Laughter  and  banter 
redoubled.  I  thought  that  perhaps  a  second  secretary  bird  had  showed  up. 
But  it  turned  out  that  Bain  wanted  to  inspect  the  veld  for  a  new  road  which 
had  to  be  constructed  from  the  gorge  to  Worcester.  We  didn’t  want  to  be 
left  behind  so  we  followed  him.  But  the  grass  was  so  thick,  the  bush  so 
impenetrable,  the  Slanghoek  Mountains  so  near  and  the  snake  stories  so 
vivid,  that  our  young  fellow-traveller,  ordinarily  not  timid  and  even  laughing 
at  danger,  followed  the  advance  party  by  such  leaps  and  bounds  that  the 
Baron  and  1  stopped  and  pursued  him  with  friendly  laughter.  He  bounded 
through  the  bush,  lapsed  into  a  run,  stumbled  and  bounded  on  as  if  all  the 
denizens  of  the  Slanghoek  Mountains  were  after  him.  In  the  midst  of  his 
leaps,  Zelenii  answered  us  also  with  a  laugh. 

Soon  things  reverted  to  their  former  course.  We  Jolted  at  a  trot  over  a 
bad  road,  the  Hottentot-boy  Jogging  behind  us.  Zelenii  poured  forth:  “Art 
thou  indeed  waiting?  But  for  whom?  Is  it  some  soldier  singer?”  The 
Baron  and  1  took  in  each  picturesque  gully,  group  of  trees,  dried-up  stream- 
bed  and  enjoyed  ourselves  silently.  From  the  other  carnage  a  lively  conver¬ 
sation  was  to  be  heard.  So  we  drove  into  the  gorge  again  and  only  where  it 
got  rather  more  gloomy  did  Zelenii  strike  up  dismally:  “Not  a  drum  was 
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heard.”  At  Kleinberg  farm  Bain’s  son  met  us  on  horseback.  Here  we  picked 
up  the  snakes  and  tiger  skin  we  had  bought,  teased  the  baboon  and  drove  to 
the  second  gaol  and  young  Bain’s  dwelling. 

Black  convicts  were  working  everywhere  along  the  road  with  uncovered 
head,  right  in  the  sun,  and  without  a  thought  for  the  shade.  Soldiers,  with 
eyes  rivetted  on  them,  carried  their  loaded  guns  at  half-cock.  In  one  place 
we  met  people  walking  about  in  the  marshy  depths  of  a  chasm  and  searching 
for  something.  Van  Dyk  spoke  to  them  in  Hollands  and  told  us  that  a 
drunken  man  had  drowned  there  the  previous  evening  and  that  they  were 
now  looking  for  him  but  without  success. 

At  young  Bain’s,  the  horses  were  baited  and  we  took  dinner.  The  weather 
was  as  fine  as  it  had  been  three  days  before  when  we  were  there.  But  the 
picture  of  the  gloomy  cliffs,  the  river,  the  gorge  and  the  bridge  was  enlivened 
by  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  people.  Blacks  thronged  in  the  courtyard, 
along  the  cliffs,  but  most  of  all  on  the  bridge  which  was  under  construction. 

“See  there,  now”  said  Mr.  Bain,  “they  are  just  about  to  blast.” 

We  looked  at  the  people  crowding  behind  the  bridge  among  a  heap  of 
rocks.  Suddenly  they  all  scattered  at  the  double  and  took  shelter,  at  a  little 
distance,  behind  boulders  and  stumps  to  watch  what  would  happen.  The 
blast  went  off  like  a  dull  rifle-shot;  the  soil  rose  a  little  beneath  the  rocks 
and  some  of  them  shot  into  the  air,  but  others  rolled  aside.  Several  such 
blasts  were  done  in  our  presence. 

Again  we  inspected  the  blacks  and  interrogated  them  with  the  help  of  the 
missionary  about  their  names,  tribes  and  birthplaces.  Finally,  we  began  to 
take  their  photographs,  at  first  singly;  then  Goshkevich  wanted  a  general 
snap  of  all  this  picturesque  corner  of  the  gorge.  We  made  a  group  of  the 
blacks  in  the  courtyard;  Mr.  Bain  and  the  missionary  stood  beside  them. 
The  Baron  and  I  climbed  on  to  the  nearest  cliff,  which  was  right  above  Bain’s 
cottage,  thus  also  coming  into  the  picture.  They  asked  us  not  to  move,  but 
we  stealthily  smoked  as  we  were  firmly  convinced  that  the  short-sighted 
Goshkevich  would  not  spot  us. 

However,  nothing  came  of  this  magnificent  photograph  or,  for  that 
matter,  of  many  others.^  Preparation  of  the  paper  for  photographic  snaj)- 
shots  requires,  as  is  well  known,  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  the  room 


*  It  was  the  Frenchman  Daguerre  (1787- 1 85 1)  who,  while  not  inventing  the  process, 
first  (in  1837)  made  photography  “practicable  as  distinct  from  possible”.  By  1853  the 
processes  were  in  fairly  common  use  in  Europe.  The  word  “snapshot”,  however,  was  not 
used  (in  its  modern  sense)  until  1860,  when  Sir  John  Herschel  referred  to  the  possibility 
of  taking  a  photograph  “as  it  were,  by  a  snap  shot”:  the  means  of  doing  so  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  invented  and  patented  until  1881  (H.  &  A.  Gernsheim,  History  of  photography, 
O.U.P.,  1955,  pp.  48,  50,  298). 
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must  be  absolutely  dark,  mixing  of  various  compounds  takes  a  long  time, 
then  the  paper  has  to  age  and  other  similar  conditions  have  to  be  fulfilled. 
In  spite  of  Goshkevich’s  self-sacrificing  labours,  none  of  the  conditions  could 
be  observed. 

Before  dinner  the  blacks  brought  us  some  kind  of  night-adder  they  had 
killed  that  morning.  It  was  rather  shorter  than  thirty  inches,  dusky  white 
and  very  handsome.  They  strangled  it,  brought  it  on  a  strap  and  hung  it 
on  a  door  knob.  It  showed  no  sign  of  life  although  they  touched  it  and  took 
it  into  their  hands.  The  eyes  were  shut  and  the  small  and  numerous  teeth 
exposed.  It  had  already  been  hanging  for  two  hours.  I  took  it  into  my  head 
to  touch  its  tail  with  a  burning  cigar.  At  once  the  snake  started  to  jerk, 
wriggle  and  raise  and  lower  its  tail.  Other  people  tried  the  same  trick,  then 
they  planted  it  in  spirit. 

After  dinner,  we  said  goodbye  to  young  Bain  and  left  for  Wellington 
where  we  arrived  late  in  the  evening.  The  stamping  hotel-keeper  again 
turned  the  whole  house  upside  down,  again  prepared  mutton,  ham  and  tea 
and  again  everything  was  bad. 

In  the  morning  after  we  had  left  Wellington,  we  called  on  Mr.  Bain  to 
thank  him  for  his  kind  attention  to  us.  Bain  presented  us  to  his  daughters,^ 
four  mature  Afrikaner  maidens,  i.e.  born  in  Africa.  His  wife  was  a  Hollander 
and  he  had  been  a  widower.  Around  the  girls  were  a  lot  of  little  dogs,  signs 
of  vanishing  hopes  for  love  and  matrimony.  Mature  maidens,  when  they 
leave  off  dreaming,  focus  their  need  to  love  on  cats  and  little  dogs;  the  more 
tender  spirits  on  flowers.  The  eldest  daughter  was  an  old  maid;  the  third  was 
a  tall  well-built  girl,  very  pretty,  and  the  other  two  were  so-so.  They  began 
to  effer  us  coffee  and  breakfast,  but  we  thanked  them,  excusing  ourselves 
for  a  hurried  departure.  Mr.  Bain  proposed  that  we  should  look  his  museum 
of  fossils  over.  He  suggested  sending  some  small  reptilian  skeletons  to  the 
Petersburg  museum  of  natural  history. 

In  saying  goodbye  he  told  us  that  we  had  seen  a  fair  sample  of  the  Colony. 

“It’s  all  like  that,  the  same  sandy  patches,  marshy  places,  bush  and  tall 
grass.” 

We  drove  along  the  road  we  already  knew  at  a  trot  and  arrived  at  Paarl. 
Van  Dyk  took  us  along  another  road  which  follows  the  lower  terrace  of  the 


*  Miss  Minnie  Lister,  great-granddaughter  of  Andrew  Geddes  Bain,  has  identified 
these  as  Jane  (the  eldest),  Margaret,  Victoria  and  Henrietta.  Bain  married  Maria  Elizabeth 
van  Backstrom,  daughter  of  an  officei  in  the  Dutch  regular  forces  at  the  Cape,  on  6  Novem¬ 
ber  1818,  when  he  was  21,  and  his  wife,  20.  On  her  death  in  1857  he  married  a  widow  from 
Uitenhage,  Theodora  Kerr,  but  the  marriage  did  not  last  long.  See  The  Journals  of  Andrew 
Geddes  Bain.  ed.  by  M.  H.  Lister  (Van  Riebeeck  Society  publications,  no.  30),  Cape  Town, 
1949,  Introduction. 


town.  I  thought  he  wanted  to  show  us  all  of  Paarl  but  it  emerged  that  he 
only  wanted  to  see  whether  the  horse  that  had  puzzled  him  so  much  on  the 
outward  journey  was  still  about  in  the  meadow.  No  sooner  had  he  delivered 
us  to  the  hotel  with  which  we  were  acquainted,  than  he  harnessed  the  horses 
and  vanished.  This  time,  Ma  met  us.  Pa  was  also  at  home.  He  was  a  lean 
and  silent  Englishman,  very  well  turned  out  and  with  good  manners.  He" 
appeared  to  avoid  travellers  and  didn’t  intervene  at  all,  as  if  he  were  a  man  I 
unaccustomed  to  keeping  an  inn.  Perhaps  it  wasn’t  his  profession  and  circum- 1 
stances  constrained  him.  All  this  is  speculation  but  the  fact  remains,  that  I 
Ma  and  the  second  girl  entertained  us.  The  first  girl  was,  in  the  words  of  her  I 
sister,  sick  and  in  bed  We  asked  her  to  convey  our  condolences  and  present  * 
our  greetings. 

On  the  road  from  Paarl,  the  Hottentot-boy,  riding  on  the  horse  just 
swapped  in  Paarl,  kept  disappearing  into  the  bush  to  chase  tortoises.  He 
caught  two,  one  he  gave  to  our  carriage  and  the  other  to  the  learned  party. 
But  we  got  rid  of  ours  to  the  learned  party  for  none  of  us  wanted  to  look 
after  him  as  he  crawled  everywhere,  climbed  out  of  the  carriage  and  fell  ' 
on  to  the  road. 

In  the  evening,  we  came  unexpectedly  into  Stellenbosch,  having  promised 
ourselves  a  liberal  supper,  with  grapes  and  water-melons,  a  quiet  night’s 
rest  and  the  expressive  glances  of  the  fat,  blackeyed  mulatto  woman.  But 
the  house  was  full  up.  Some  newly-weds  on  their  way  home  to  the  farm  from 
Capetown  were  sleeping  in  the  very  room  where  Zelenii  and  I  had  slept.  . 
However,  they  offered  us  supper  and  fruit  and  even  the  glances  of  the  mulatto  5 
woman — everything  except  a  night’s  rest.  The  lady  of  the  house  engaged 
two  rooms  in  the  house  opposite  for  us  to  sleep  in  and  we  noisily  established 
ourselves  in  a  huge  room  with  several  beds,  not  knowing  whose  house  it 
was  or  what  kind  of  people  lived  in  it.  That  evening  we  had  only  seen  a  , 
family  sitting  on  the  stoep. 

*  *  * 

Next  day  we  left  early.  The  Hottentot-boy  jogged  behind  on  the  off-white 
Stellenbosch  horse.  The  Paaii  horse  was  harnessed  to  our  carriage,  but  the  * 
one  from  Worcester  had  remained  in  Stellenbosch.  I 

At  dinner-time,  i.e.  at  five  o’clock,  dusty,  sunburnt  and  unshaven  we  | 
stopped  before  the  broad  flight  of  steps  at  the  Welch  Hotel,®  Capetown,  and  | 
found  all  our  fellows  in  the  hall.  “Caroline”  was  in  her  frame  in  the  black  dress  | 
which  suited  her  so  well.  She  was  wearing  a  hairnet.  Questions,  gossip  and  I 

•The  Welch  Hotel:  see  the  first  instalment  of  this  narrative,  Q.B.S.A.L.  15  (2)..^ 
December  I960,  p.  59,  note  15.  I 
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news  were  interchanged.  The  ladies  of  the  house  met  us  as  old  friends. 
Richard  at  first  frowned,  then  simpered  with  joy  and  made  incredibly  wry 
faces  with  his  nose  and  mouth.  He  would  have  liked  to  twist  his  forehead 
sideways  too,  but  couldn’t  evidently  as  his  head-cloth  was  too  tightly  bound. 
Only  the  wrinkles  on  his  forehead  changed  from  horizontal  to  vertical. 
Caroline  smiled  at  us  more  pleasantly  than  at  our  shipmates  just  arrived 
from  Capetown.  The  servants  dragged  our  things  off  to  our  rooms  in  a  trice 
and  we  w'ere  as  firmly  settled  in  the  hotel  as  if  we  had  never  left  it.  Alice,  the 
young  maid,  like  all  English  maids,  rushed  from  place  to  place  and  flew  up 
the  stairs  as  lightly  as  a  bird.  There  she  gave  orders  to  the  servants,  here 
answered  a  question,  smiled  at  someone  passing  or  waved  away  too  insistent 
endearments  from  one  of  the  world-encircling  travellers. 

We  sat  down  to  table  a  noisy  and  numerous  crowd.  There  were  twelve 
Russians  alone  and  several  English  families.  I  managed  to  notice  only  a 
'  blonde  fat  parson,  his  wife  and  children.  Indeed  it  was  impossible  not  to 
notice  them.  Shrieks,  din,  children  everywhere — in  the  hall,  on  the  steps  of 
the  stairs,  in  the  rooms,  on  the  stoep — all  from  the  parson’s  family.  He  was 
a  real  Abraham — after  the  divine  visitation. 

As  soon  as  1  had  got  to  my  room,  I  looked  to  see  whether  they  had  glazed 
the  window.  No.  Off  1  went  with  a  complaint  to  the  lady  of  the  house. 

“What  about  the  glass?’’  I  asked  reproachfully.  I  was  just  waiting  for  the 
old  woman  to  say  “it  was  impossible  during  the  holidays”  and  then  remem- 
.  bered  that  there  are  hardly  any  among  the  Protestants.  “What  then  will  she 
say  to  me,”  I  thought.  “That  she  forgot,  that  it  was  a  pity  to  waste  money, 
or  that  that  was  how  it  always  was?”  She  was  silent. 

I  repeated  my  complaint. 

“The  Kaffir  war  interferes  with  everything”  she  said. 

Well,  1  never  expected  such  an  excuse — so  completely  apposite  locally. 

“All  the  craftsmen  are  busy,  you  can’t  find  one  anywhere.  I  shall  send  a 
;  man  tomorrow.” 

But  the  window  wasn’t  glazed  either  next  day  or  the  day  after,  nor  on 

I‘  my  second  visit  to  Capetown,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  even  now  it’s  exactly 
the  same  as  it  was,  that  the  wind  blows  through  it  and  the  rain  lashes  in  and 
that  in  fine  weather  mosquitoes  fly  through  it.  They  all  say  that  the  Russian 
is  careless,  negligent,  happy-go-lucky,  but  how  is  the  “Kaffir  War”  any  better 
than  our  “holidays”? 

I  Our  life  again  pursued  its  former  course.  In  the  early  morning  each  of  us 
I  busied  himself  with  some  job  in  his  room:  one  got  his  collections  of  plants, 
I  animals  and  minerals  in  order,  another  wrote  notes  on  things  seen  and 
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heard,  others  read  descriptions  of  the  Cape  Colony.  After  tiffin,  all  dispersed 
to  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  then  dined,  looked  at  the  ‘picture*  and 
went  to  bed. 


On  the  day  after  our  return  to  Capetown  we  undertook  a  trip  round  the 
Lion’s  Head.  The  road,  which  is  just  like  the  one  in  Bainskloof,  follows  tht  ^ 

Lion’s  backbone  and  begins  in  one  part  of  the  town  and  finishes  in  another 
We  hired  two  carriages  and  set  off  at  11  o’clock.  Early  morning  was  sunny.j  ^ 
cloudless  and  extremely  hot.  The  road  went  along  the  coast,  past  villas  and  . 
farms.  As  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  mountain  vegetation  was  scanty  and  .  • 
the  villas,  surrounded  with  burnt  grass  and  gaunt  bushes,  looked  sorry  for 
themselves.  With  their  closed  shutters  they  seemed  as  if  they  were  screwing 
up  their  eyes  against  the  sun.  A  few  trees  and  flower-beds,  unsuccessful!)  dollar 
pretending  to  be  gardens,  made  the  nakedness  all  the  more  striking.  Onl\  (juried 
some  giant  aloe  bushes,  twice  as  high  as  a  man,  were  unafraid  of  the  sun  and 
spread  their  juicy,  thorny  leaves  out  widely.  They  surrounded  the  villas  with 
a  thick  fence.  On  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  nature  changes;  dense  greener) 
begins  and  farms  and  villas  draw  closer  together.  One  of  them  is  called  i-gynj 
Green  Point.  It  is  built  on  the  slopes  of  a  green  spur  of  the  Lion’s  Head  hdpgj 
People  drive  here  from  the  town  to  admire  the  sea  and  the  mountain.  We 
drove  towards  the  mountain  along  a  fine  highroad,  in  places  with  thick  shad) I  ^ 

avenues  of  chestnuts  and  oaks.  The  flanks  of  the  mountain  are  forested  righti 
to  the  sea.  Into  the  forest  in  all  directions  go  rides  and  paths.  It  was  not  the^ 
least  of  our  pleasures  to  drive  along  this  road  and  gaze  down  at  the  curly.^  ^ 
shady  forest,  at  the  blue  smoothness  of  the  bay,  at  the  far  mountains  and  ai 
the  enormous  green  hill  above  our  heads.  Below  among  the  rocks,  around  ]kjothi 
which  the  eternal  breakers  splashed,  I  saw  shoals  of  fish  of  assorted  sizes  fjrjve, 
and  shapes  at  play  in  calm  pools  of  transparent  water. 

But  it  was  hot,  very  hot.  The  horses  began  to  flag.  While  we  left  the^ 
carriage  at  picturesque  places,  I  saw  the  negro  boy  driving  the  other  carriage 
continually  running  to  our  coachman,  who  was  of  the  Bechuan  tribe,  andj 
whispering  to  him.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain' 
the  horses  stopped  altogether  as  if  they  could  go  no  further.  The  coachman 
made  as  if  to  urge  them  on,  but  they  grew  savage  and  shied  towards  a  preci¬ 
pice.  The  coachman’s  tactics  were  understandable.  I  threatened  not  to  pa)  ^ 
the  negro  boy  all  the  money  agreed  upon. 


“  ’Tis  hot,  very  hot.  Sir”  he  muttered,  “the  horses  can’t  go  on.” 

>vere 

Below  us,  half  way  down  the  mountain,  was  a  sort  of  wooden  building  ^ 
like  a  summer-house,  barely  perceptible  in  the  thick  forest  of  green. 

“What  kind  of  house  is  that?”  we  asked.  ® 
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“The  Rotunda  Inn”*  answered  the  coachman.  “Travellers  call  in  when 
driving  past  for  refreshment  and  to  take  a  rest.” 

As  soon  as  the  Baron  heard  about  refreshments  he  plunged  straight  into 
the  forest  thicket,  parting  the  branches  with  his  cane.  We  were  after  him  and 
soon,  jaded,  arrived  at  the  inn  which  got  its  name  from  the  circular  gallery 
surrounding  it. 

Here  were  such  coolness,  such  freshness  from  the  greenery  and  the  sea, 
such  a  magnificent  view  over  sea  and  forest  and  precipices,  to  boats  rocking 
in  the  distance  and  the  far-away  horizon  that  we,  from  gladness,  stopped 
being  annoyed  with  the  coachman  and  gratefully  ordered  them  some  wine 
as  a  reward  for  their  happy  idea  in  bringing  us.  The  little  garden  was  filled 
with  flowering  bushes,  fruit  trees,  pines  and  cedars  as  well  as  oaks.  A  fat 
Hollander  woman  brought  us  lemonade  and  wine.  We  smoked  cigars  and 
buried  our  glances  in  the  broad  picture  lying  peacefully  before  us,  hot,  full 
of  life,  and  sparkling  colours. 

The  coachmen,  in  spite  of  their  tip,  resolutely  declared  that  the  day  was 
extraordinarily  hot  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  going  any  further 
round  the  mountain.  What  could  we  do?  Abuse  them?  It  would  not  have 
helped.  Start  a  law-suit  for  ten  shillings  and  you  only  lose  your  ten  shillings 
and  still  don’t  drive  round  the  Lion’s  Head.  We  told  them  to  drive  home  by 
I  the  same  road. 

*  *  * 

However,  we  had  to  drive  to  Simonstown  and  find  out  in  detail  when  we 
should  be  putting  to  sea.  Savich  and  I,  taking  Van  Dyk  with  us,  went  to 
Simonstown  in  the  carriage  and  pair  that  had  taken  us  round  the  Colony. 
Nothing  special  happened  on  the  road  except  that  Savich,  who  had  already 
driven  there  once,  told  me  in  advance  every  topographical  detail,  each  sand¬ 
bank,  bay  and  farm.  What  amazing  sight  and  what  a  memory!  Also  Van 
Dyk’s  six-year  old  son  who  had  accompanied  his  father  for  the  drive  thought 
it  his  duty  to  shove  his  head  out  of  all  the  openings  for  air  made  in  the  canopy. 
He  was  so  incautious  in  one  of  them  that  he  fell  right  out  on  his  nose.  The 
3  air  in  the  wilderness  was  filled  with  frenzied  screams.  Fortunately,  in  the 

I  African  wildernesses,  there  are  inns  almost  everywhere.  In  one  of  them  we 
washed  the  mischievous  little  monkey  all  over  and  applied  a  dressing.  Then 
Van  Dyk  sent  his  son  home  by  the  first  carriage  he  met.  He  was,  of  course, 
well  acquainted  with  it. 

In  Simonstown  we  found  big  preparations  for  a  dinner  and  ball  which 
were  to  be  given  to  the  English  in  return  for  their  dinner  and  ball  and  their 

I  *  Judging  by  the  topography,  this  was  the  Round  House,  built  as  a  shooting-lodge  by 
I  Lord  Charles  Somerset  above  Camps  Bay.  The  Rotunda  Hotel  in  Camps  Bay  itself  is  of 
I  a  later  vintage. 


friendly  reception  of  us.  I  took  fright — a  ball  and  dinner!  Those  two  social  ^ 
functions  symbolised  all  the  things  in  Petersburg  from  which  I  wanted  to  j 
escape  for  a  time  and  live  in  an  atmosphere  as  different  as  possible — and  now 
there  were  a  dinner  and  a  ball!  Father  Avvakum  was  also  upset.  He  had  7 
not  been  to  Capetown  and  had  already  given  up  hope  of  going  there.  I 
persuaded  him  to  drive  over  for  a  couple  of  days  and  there  and  then  we 
returned  to  Capetown  with  Van  Dyk  who  was  still  in  Simonstown. 

But  Father  Avvakum®  had  what  the  French  call  “du  guignon”.  Gusty 
winds  started  to  blow  and  the  mountains  muffled  themselves  in  cloud.  The 
whole  sky  rapidly  clouded  over.  And  although  I  had  got  ready  to  show  him 
Table  Mountain  and  had  even  pointed  out  the  spot  from  which  it  would  be 
visible,  in  front  of  us  stood  only  mountains  of  cloud  hiding  both  Lion  and 
Table  like  a  wall. 

“Well,  we  shall  see  it  tomorrow”  I  said.  “There’s  no  hurry.” 

The  wind  blew  stronger  and  stronger  and  had  brought  rain  by  seven 
o’clock  when  we  were  approaching  the  hotel.  In  the  morning,  I  went  into 
Father  Avvakum’s  room;  his  window  faced  Table  Mountain  squarely. 

“Now,  just  have  a  look”  I  said,  “what  sort  of  a  mountain  .  .  .”  and 
opened  the  blinds.  But  there  was  no  mountain:  a  sobre,  misty  shroud 
covered  everything.  The  wind  blew  and  a  sprinkling  of  rain  came  in  at  the 
window.  It  was  annoying;  we  should  have  to  wait  until  noon,  then  it  might 
clear  up.  Alice  brought  us  tea,  then  we  went  into  the  dining-room  to  drink 
some  more  with  cutlets,  fish,  game  and  fruit  on  the  side. 

“It’s  raining”,  said  Mrs.  Welch. 

“Yes”,  I  answered  reproachfully,  “and  in  my  room  too.” 

Caroline  was  still  sleeping.  I  took  Father  Avvakum  to  look  at  the  town. 
We  walked  along  the  dirty  streets  and  the  wet  pavements,  went  into  the 
shops  and  passed  through  the  Botanical  Garden,  but  did  not  see  the  suburbs 
for,  at  five  hundred  yards,  all  objects  were  hidden  in  the  mist.  Father 
Avvakum  went  into  a  bookshop  and  there  he  sat  down.  One  book  pleases 
him  and  another  he  must  have;  he  sees  an  edition  he  hasn’t  got  and  buys  the 
book.  I  had  to  drag  him  home  by  force.  There  we  found  an  uproar:  the 
parson  was  off  to  England.  In  the  hall  lay  piles  of  trunks,  bundles  and  boxes; 
nurses  and  children  crowded — then  all  vanished. 

There  was  more  room,  but  not  for  long.  Five  of  us  sat  down  to  lunch, 
a  doctor  and  his  wife,  two  young  people,  one  of  whom  they  called  captain, 
and  another  Englishman,  tall,  obstreperous  and  talkative.  He  holds  himself 
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®  The  Archimandrite  Avvakum  of  the  Aleksandr  Nevski  Monastery  accompanied  the 
Russian  expedition  largely  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  (G.  A. 
Lensen,  Russia's  Japan  expedition  of  1852-55,  Gainesville,  University  of  Florida,  1955, 
p.  1);  “du  guignon” — to  have  a  run  of  bad  luck. 
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cial  Svery  erect,  never  looks  down  and  always  sits  in  rooms  with  his  hat  on.  An 
^  Bhour  later  with  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  from  India,  other  travellers  appeared 
p  and  flooded  into  the  hotel  in  a  crowd, 

had  '  The  inn  stands  at  the  crossroads  of  the  world  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
^  is  a  point  where  the  paths  to  Europe,  India,  China,  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
"'c  Australia  converge.  For  that  reason,  you  dine  today  in  the  company  of 
twenty  men  and  willy-nilly  make  their  acquaintance;  sometimes,  in  the  course 
us'y  of  a  few  days,  you  grow  to  like  one  of  them  and  look  forward  to  meeting 
The  your  new  and  unexpected  friends  at  table  or  to  going  for  a  stroll  with  him. 
him  But  one  fine  morning  you  come  in  and  instead  of  finding  a  noisy  congenial 
i  he  company,  you  dine  in  a  circle  of  new  faces  and  in  place  of  a  jolly  conversation 
is  a  sad,  constrained  silence. 

“Where  are  they?” 

The  paper  is  brought  and  there’s  an  announcement  that  a  steamer  has 
jven  sailed  today  for  England,  Australia  or  Batavia  and  particulars  are  given  of 
into  the  strength  of  the  crew,  the  number  of  passengers  and  the  tonnage  of 
freight. 

and  After  lunch  1  took  Father  Avvakum  round  the  town  and  the  suburbs. 
I’oud  Pin  vain  we  looked  at  Table  Mountain  and  the  Lion’s  Head.  It  was  as  if  they 
t  the  1  had  never  been;  in  their  place  hung  a  dark-brown  cloud  and  that  was  all.  I 
light  ||  chartered  a  cab  to  Green  Point.  We  drove  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles 
Irink  p along  the  coast;  there  was  no  point  in  driving  further  as  there  was  nothing 
to  see.  The  wind  roared  and  the  sea  raged.  We  left  the  hill  and  went  right 
idown  to  the  sea.  Enormous  rocks,  shed  from  the  mountain  peaks,  lay  partly 
on  the  shore  and  partly  in  the  sea.  Breakers  raged  furiously  round  them.  I 
never  saw  such  breakers.  With  the  roar  of  gunfire  and  with  clouds  of  spray, 
■'  they  smashed  like  a  rank  of  giant  horsemen  on  to  the  rocks,  sprang  across 
3urbs  them  as  if  infuriated  at  the  opposition  and  fell  exhausted  finally  on  the  sands 
ather  w  jp  ^ots  of  dirty  yellow  foam.  For  a  long  time,  we  couldn’t  take  our  eyes  off 
eases  ^  this  monotonous  but  grand  spectacle. 

(Ts  the  ^  After  dinner,  we  found  a  large  company,  augmented  afresh.  There  was  an 
’•  gold  colonel  in  the  East  India  service  and  his  wife.  Having  served  out  his  term 
oxes;  Min  India  he  was  retiring  to  England.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt  man  in  a  bluejacket, 
3  more  like  the  skipper  of  a  merchantman.  His  wife  was  tall,  gaunt  too,  with  a 
unch.g  scanty  pale-brown  chevelure  which  she  arranged  almost  hair  by  hair  and 
ptain.  H  parted  nearly  down  to  the  brain.  Beside  me  sat  another  old  man,  also  return- 
imselfling  from  India.  He  was  an  important  official,  very  well  educated  and  quite 
"j'jj^lgrey.  He  could  well  have  been  the  uncle  who  used  to  be  described  in  novels 
(G.  a  returning  from  India  with  tremendous  wealth  just  in  time  to  help  his 
,  1955,1  nephew  marry  the  poor  girl.  He  was  well  and  even  fastidiously  dressed,  with 
la  big  ring  on  his  finger  -quite  the  uncle.  For  a  long  time  he  glanced  occasion- 
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ally  at  me  and  1  at  him.  I  saw  that  he  was  watching  us  Russians  not  withou: 
interest  and  that  he  would  like  to  start  a  conversation  and  find  out,  perhaps, 
something  about  Russia.  The  port  was  in  front  of  him  and  the  sherry  it 
front  of  me.  At  last  the  old  man  spoke. 

“May  I  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  you?”  he  said. 

“With  pleasure”,  I  answered,  and  he  poured  me  out  a  glass  of  port  whicb 
I  never  drink  and  I  poured  him  out  a  glass  of  sherry  which  he  did  not  likt 
After  that  silence  reigned.  We  munched.  Again  I  saw  that  he  was  windim 
himself  up  to  ask  me  something. 

“What’s  the  road  like  from  Simonstown  here?”  he  said  at  last. 

“Very  good”,  I  answered  and  after  that  he  asked  me  nothing  more. 

A  very  fat  lady,  about  forty-five,  was  also  sitting  at  table.  Her  big  dart 
slow-moving  eyes  turned  every  minute  to  the  Captain.  She  was  tight!) 
corsetted  and  her  close-fitting  dress  exposed  the  round,  massive  shoulden 
arms,  etc.,  with  which  nature  had  so  lavishly  endowed  her.  She  ate  very  littk 
and  took  little  tiny  morsels  of  meat  and  vegetables  into  her  mouth  with  thi 
tips  of  her  lips.  There  were  also  the  previous  day’s  two  young  people. 

“Yes,  yes!”  the  Colonel’s  wife  continually  affirmed  when  anyone  wi 
talking  to  her.  Father  Avvakum  from  boredom,  in  the  interval  between  twc 
courses,  counted  the  number  of  times  she  said  “yes”. 

“In  seven  minutes,  thirty-three  times”,  he  whispered  to  me. 


After  dinner,  the  picture  was  again  adorning  its  frame  and  with  an  addi¬ 
tion.  Beside  Caroline  was  Alice,  or  Elis  as  our  chaps  called  her,  mimickim 
the  English  pronunciation.  I  approached  them  alone  to  ingratiate  myse! 
with  them.  The  aim  of  the  ingratiation  was  to  wheedle  a  wax  candle  for  th 
evening.  For  three  days  I  had  vainly  asked  for  a  candle  and  had  even  giver 
money  to  Alice  so  that  she  might  buy  some.  The  ladies  of  the  house  sen: 
the  money  back  without  the  candles.  Finally,  they  made  up  their  minds  tc 
give  me  a  candle  that  wasn’t  tallow.  Having  got  what  I  wanted  1  went  off  tc 
my  room  and  had  just  sat  down  to  write  when  1  heard  the  voice  of  Fathr 
Avvakum  shouting  in  the  purest  Russian: 

“Is  there  no  water  here?  Is  there  no  water  here ?” 

At  first  I  paid  no  attention  to  his  shouts,  but  then  remembering  tha:| 
besides  me  and  the  naturalist  there  were  no  other  Russians  in  the  townlj 
began  to  listen  more  carefully.  His  voice  got  nearer  and  nearer  and  expressed 
alarm. 

“Is  there  no  water  here?  Water,  water,  quickly!”  he  shouted,  almost  ir- 
despair. 
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I  sprang  from  the  table  and  looked  out.  He  was  running  along  the  corri¬ 
dor  straight  to  my  room;  in  his  hands  were  thunder  and  lightning  and 
round  him  a  foul-smelling  cloud  of  smoke  spread  out.  I  was  frightened. 
What  could  be  happening? 

“Is  there  no  water  here?  Water  quickly!”  he  kept  repeating. 

A  whole  thousand  of  matches  had  caught  fire  in  his  room  and  he  had 
been  so  terrified  that,  forgetting  himself,  he  had  demanded  water  in  Russian 
although  in  all  rooms,  including  his,  a  pitcher  stood.  The  matches  continued 
to  sizzle  and  crackle  in  his  hands. 

“Here’s  some  water!”  I  said,  pointing  to  the  washstand,  “and  there’s 
water  in  your  room  too.” 

“I  had  no  idea”,  he  answered. 

I  began  to  call  Alice  to  take  away  the  remains  of  the  fireworks  and  then 
gave  full  rein  to  my  laughter. 

“Don’t  call,  don’t  call !”  he  interrupted  me,  “I  shall  be  ashamed.” 

“Shame  is  not  smoke,  it  won’t  eat  your  eyes  out”,  I  said,  “and  your  smoke 
might  make  you  faint.” 

Next  day  at  lunch,  we  were  again  five  or  six;  the  Colonel  and  his  wife, 
the  obstreperous  Englishman  and  we  two.  We  lunched  en  famille.  The 
Colonel’s  wife  poured  out  tea  and  coffee.  She  spoke  French  and  a  lively 
conversation  started  between  us.  At  first  it  was  only  about  the  previous 
evening’s  fireworks.  I  had  already  heard,  on  my  way  past  the  buffet,  the 
obstreperous  man  asking  Mrs.  Welch  what  the  foul  smell  was  that  had  spread 
through  the  hotel  the  previous  evening.  Then  he  asked  the  Colonel’s  wife  if 
she  had  smelt  it. 

“Yes,  O  yes,  yes!”  she  agreed  ten  times  in  a  row. 

“Repulsive,  unbearable”,  continued  the  obstreperous  man. 

“Yes,  yes”,  the  Colonel’s  wife  said  plaintively  with  a  sigh. 

“One,  two,  three,  four!”  Father  Avvakum  counted  the  number  of ‘yesses’. 

“But  do  you  know  what  this  ‘yes’  means?”  I  asked  him. 

“It  means  an  affirmation,  our  ‘da’”,  he  answered. 

“That  is  so,  but  do  you  know  what  it  affirms?  That  yesterday  evening 
there  was  a  repulsive  smell  of  sulphur.” 

“What .  .  .  ?”  he  said,  starting,  and  to  conceal  his  agitation,  helped  him¬ 
self  to  a  whole  omelette  with  his  spoon. 

“But  did  you  smell  it?”  insisted  the  obstreperous  man,  turning  to  the 
Colonel  and  eyeing  us. 

“Wasn’t  it  just  as  if  there  was  a  fire  in  the  house?”  he  asked  the  Colonel’s 
wife  again. 

“Yes,  yes”,  she  answered. 

“Five,  six”.  Father  Avvakum  counted  mournfully. 
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‘  Soon  after  she  engaged  in  conversation  with  me  about  the  frigate  and  our  ^ 
travels.  Having  found  out  that  1  had  been  in  Portsmouth,  she  asked  me  ; 
vivaciously,  if  I  knew  St.  Eustace’s  Church. 

“Of  course  I  do”  I  answered,  although  i  did  not  know  which  church  she 
was  talking  about.  There  are  several  of  them.  “It’s  a  fine  church”,  !  added. 

“Yes  .  .  .  oui,  oui”,  she  agreed. 

“Seven”,  counted  Father  Avvakum,  “and  1  shall  reckon  in  ‘oui’  now,  he 
whispered  to  me. 

The  storm-clouds  were  still  thicker  and  more  impenetrable.  Father 
Avvakum  had  to  return.  With  breaking  heart,  he  got  into  Van  Dyk’s  carriage 
and  drove  away  not  having  seen  Table  Mountain. 

“God  has  punished  me  for  something!”  he  said. 

An  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  had  hardly  passed  and  I  was  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  when  suddenly,  I  saw  Table  Mountain  divesting  itself  of  clouds 
First  a  corner  showed,  then  the  whole  top  and  then  the  bottom.  The  sun 
gleamed  on  the  greenery.  In  five  minutes  everything  had  dried  up,  around  me 
in  the  bushes  the  humming-birds  chirped  and  all  Capetown  was  flooded  with 
a  bright  golden  light.  I  suffered  vicariously  for  Father  Avvakum. 

Only  the  naturalist  and  I  were  left,  but  our  time  to  go  arrived.  We  were 
informed  that  the  frigate  had  been  refitted  and  victualled  and  that  in  twc 
days  she  would  weigh  anchor.  We  sent  for  Van  Dyk.  He  arrived  on  the  back 
of  the  off-white  Stellenbosch  horse  and  came  into  the  room  with  his  mournine 
band  and  his  smile  and  stopped  as  before  at  the  door  and  leaned  on  his  whip 

“Take  us  for  the  last  time  to  Simonstown”,  1  said,  not  without  sadness  ti 
“come  for  us  in  the  morning.” 

“Yes,  sir”,  he  answered;  “But  do  you  know”,  he  added  “that  another 
Russian  vessel  has  arrived  ?” 

“What  kind  of  a  vessel?  When?” 

“Yesterday  evening”,  he  answered. 

It  appeared  that  it  was  our  transport  the  ‘Dvina’®  which  we  had  seen  iik, 
England. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
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We  were  sorry  to  leave  Cape  Colony,  it  was  agreeable  there  and  we  hac^ 
warmed  to  the  place.  Others  say  that  when  they  are  long  at  sea  they  want  to^  “"d 
be  ashore  and  when  they  are  ashore,  they  want  to  be  at  sea.  I  am  not  liktS  • 

that  at  all;  if  I  find  somewhere  good  I  start  to  put  down  roots.  If  an  apart R  O"'*! 
ment  suits  me,  or  an  armchair  is  restful  or  there’s  a  good  view  and  it’s  cool|»  Lea 

_  with 

‘  The  frigate  Dwina  (or  Diana)  arrived  at  the  Cape  on  20  April  and  left  again  on  tkj^ 

30th.  According  to  Lensen  (op.  cit.,  p.  157)  she  was  commanded  by  Kapt.-LeitenarjS 
Stepan  Stepanovich  Lesovskii.  g 
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I  don’t  want  to  go  any  further.  A  comfortable  cottage  with  a  garden  and 
stoep  attracts  me  and  a  good  man  or  a  pretty  face  brings  me  to  a  stop.  What 
a  lot  of  minor  passions  steal  in  to  the  heart!  How  many  fine,  impalpable 
filaments  spread  out  from  it  in  all  directions!  Go  on  living  for  a  bit  and  the 
filaments  stiffen  and  change  into  so-called  fetters.  It’s  painful  to  quit  a 
familiar  house  or  street,  a  favourite  walk  or  a  good  man.  So  I  was  sorry  to 
leave  Room  No.  8,  Hottentot  Square,  the  Botanic  Garden,  the  view  of  Table 
Mountain  and  our  hostesses. 

I  shall  long  dream  of  the  wide  vestibules  with  the  fine  “picture”,  the 
flight  of  steps  with  the  clusters  of  grapes,  the  long  table  with  guests  from  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth  chatting  together,  and  Richard’s  grimaces.  Long  shall 
1  ponder  over  “yes”,  Alice’s  scuttling  on  the  stairs,  the  obstreperous  English¬ 
man  and  my  window  at  which  I  loved  to  work  and  gaze  at  the  grey  ledges  and 
green  cliffs  of  Table  Mountain  and  the  Devil’s  Peak.  Especially  when  1 
remember  that  in  front  of  me  lies  sea  and  sea  and  sea. 

We  exchanged  “goodbyes”  sadly  on  the  steps  with  old  Mrs.  Welch, 
Caroline,  Richard,  Alice,  the  pock-marked  servant  and  the  Malay  cook  who 
all  came  out  to  speed  us  on  our  way.  The  servants  each  accepted  the  tip  of  a 
few  shillings  expected  of  travellers. 

On  the  road  we  met  the  Doctor  and  his  wife,  who  were  out  riding.  1 
answered  his  question  whether  we  were  going  away  finally  in  the  negative, 
to  avoid  pronouncing  once  more  “goodbye”,  the  sound  of  which  is  not  any 
more  cheerful  than  our  “proshchai”. 

We  soon  drove  out  of  the  town  and  rolled  along  the  familiar  avenue  of 
oaks  and  pines  between  villas.  But  why  was  I  so  uncomfortable?  I  couldn’t 
rest  my  back  on  the  upholstery;  something  was  behind  me;  there  was  also 
something  underfoot. 

“Don’t  press  backwards  too  hard  with  your  back”,  the  naturalist  said  to 
me,  “or  you  will  squash  my  bird.”  1  shifted  over  and  was  just  about  to  lean 
my  side  on  the  carriage. 

“Ach,  be  more  careful,  please!”  he  warned  me  quickly  “you  will  break 
the  box  with  the  snake  in  it.” 

I  started  to  stretch  my  legs  out. 

“Stop,  stop!”  he  began  to  say,  hurriedly.  “A  box  of  small  beetles  is  there 
under  glass.  Would  you  mind  holding  them?  Your  hands  are  empty.” 

Only  that  was  lacking.  To  drive  with  naturalists  is  a  misfortune.  In  his 
own  hands  he  held  a  small  box  and  parcels  and  bundles  were  all  round  him. 
Leaves  and  small  branches  stuck  up  in  a  corner.  On  our  Colony  trip  he  had 
with  him  a  doubtful  snake;  we  didn’t  know  whether  it  was  poisonous  or  not. 

*  «  * 
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When  we  reached  the  township  of  Wynberg,  we  turned  aside  to  visit  one 
of  the  Kaffir  leaders,  Seyolo,’  who  was  held  there  under  a  strong  guard. 

Wynberg  is  a  glorious  place — like  a  big  park  with  gay  little  villas.  You 
drive  along  avenues  between  oaks,  chestnuts  and  poplars.  The  villas  barely 
peep  out  from  the  depths  of  their  gardens  and  the  flowering  bushes.  They  are 
the  summer  residences  of  Capetowners,  mainly  English  business  men.  The 
road  is  excellent  and  the  air  invigorating.  Through  the  trees  gleams  the  distant 
landscape  of  mountains  and  farms.  Constantia  Mountain,  covered  with 
vineyards  and  with  farms  and  villas  at  its  foot,  is  especially  fine.  We  bowled 
along  the  road. 

I  suddenly  recollected  that  we  ought  to  take  Seyolo  some  kind  of  gift, 
preferably  tobacco,  but  I  had  nothing. 

“Where  could  we  buy  some.  Van  Dyk?”  I  asked. 

Van  Dyk  silently  turned  into  a  narrow  avenue  and  stopped  at  the  door  of 
a  shack. 

“What’s  this?” 

“A  shop.” 

“But,  where  is  it?” 

“There.” 

Well,  that  shop  would  have  served  to  express  the  primitive  notion  of 
trading  and  of  a  shop  when  that  idea  was  just  dawning  in  the  head  of  some¬ 
body  who  had  dimly  conceived  the  need  to  buy  and  sell.  A  few  planks  had 
been  laid  out  as  shelves  under  a  shelter  of  reeds,  but  there  were  neither  sides 
nor  door.  On  the  shelves  were  clay  pots,  candles,  soap,  coflee  and  a  few 
other  things  in  general  use,  and  lastly,  tobacco  and  cigars.  Everything  was 
lying  about  anyhow,  uncovered. 

“Give  me  some  cigars!”  1  said  to  the  tall,  fairly  cleanly  dressed  English¬ 
man.  He  gave  me  several  bundles. 

“Haven’t  you  anything  else?”  I  said,  looking  round  the  shop. 

“Are  you  of  the  country?”  he  asked. 

“No,  but  what  then?” 


’  Siyolo  was  the  right-hand  son  of  the  Xosa  Chief  Dushane,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
1828.  Of  warlike  disposition,  he  bore  arms  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Kaffir  Wars,  making  a 
treaty  with  the  British  Government  at  the  end  of  each,  but  could  not  resist  the  warcry  in 
the  Eighth  Kaffir  War,  and  finally  surrendered  to  Col.  Maclean  in  October,  1852.  Tried 
by  court-martial,  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  this  was  commuted  by  Cathcart  to  im¬ 
prisonment  for  life.  He  remained  a  State  prisoner  at  Wynberg  until  May  1869,  by  which 
time  his  half-brother  Siwani  had  taken  his  place,  and  many  of  his  followers  had  died  in 
the  famines  of  the  sixties.  He  was  allowed  to  return  to  Kaffraria,  but  never  regained  hb 
influence  with  the  tribes  (G.  M.  Theal,  History  of  South  Africa  since  1795,  London,  Allen 
and  Unwin,  1920,  vol.  5  (index)  and  vol.  3,  p.  214). 
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“Just  that  1  haven't  seen  you  before,  and  the  rumour  is  that  you  are  a 
foreigner.  What  else  do  you  want?”  he  added. 

“I  want  to  give  Seyolo  something”,  I  said,  puffing  at  one  of  the  cigars 
and  not  a  bit  pleased  with  it  as  I  hadn't  smoked  such  trash  for  a  long  time. 

“So  you  were  buying  cigars  for  him?” 

“Yes.”  The  Englishman  silently  took  the  bundles  from  me  and  put  them 
back  on  the  shelf. 

“It's  not  worth  giving  him  such  good  cigars.  He  won't  appreciate  them.” 

He  gave  me  a  leaf  of  black  tobacco  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  compressed 
slab  for  smoking  or  chewing. 

“He  will  be  much  more  grateful  to  you  for  this  than  for  cigars”  said  the 
proprietor,  tearing  off  a  part  of  the  slab. 

“1  shall  take  it  alt”,  said  1,  “and  that's  little  enough.  Give  me  some  more.” 

“It's  enough”,  said  the  Englishman  decisively,  “1  shan't  give  you  any 
more.” 

1  don't  know  how  he  could  expect  to  get  rich  by  such  business  methods. 

Five  hundred  yards  from  the  township  in  a  wide  and  naked  clearing  stood 
a  small  white  building  with  a  stone  wall.  At  the  door  were  some  guards  and 
several  gentlemen. 

“Is  it  possible  to  see  Seyolo?”  we  asked.  The  gentlemen  politely  bowed 
and  took  us  into  the  vestibule,  then  through  a  smallish  courtyard  to  a  steel 
fence.  They  unlocked  a  door  and  we  went  in.  A  small  space  surrounded  by 
a  wall  had  been  scattered  with  yellow  sand.  In  the  corner  was  a  penthouse  in 
which  beds  could  be  seen.  On  the  sand  right  in  the  sun,  two  mattresses  lay 
at  some  distance  from  one  another.  Seyolo  was  on  one,  his  wife  on  the  other. 
When  we  approached  him  and  nodded,  he  sat  up  and  stretched  his  hand  out. 
His  wife  gazed  at  us,  leaning  on  her  elbow,  and  was  also  the  first  to  stretch 
out  her  hand.  I  gave  Seyolo  some  tobacco.  He  took  it  and,  without  attemp)- 
ting  to  see  what  was  in  the  paper,  put  it  down  beside  him.  Then  we  silently 
began  to  scrutinize  one  another.  I  looked  at  him  and  his  wife  with  pleasure, 
although  I  thought  that  it  gave  them  no  pleasure  to  look  at  us.  He  was  a 
man  of  about  thirty,  tali,  well-built  and  athletic  with  a  dull,  dark-brown 
colour.  He  wore  a  jacket  and  blue  trousers;  his  feet  were  naked  and  his  chest 
was  bare.  She  had  a  chintz  dress  of  European  cut  on  with  shoes  and  stockings; 
her  head  was  bound  up  in  a  cloth.  Her  colour  was  rather  lighter  than  her 
husband's,  and  she  was  not  more  than  nineteen  or  twenty.  She  had  a  swarthy 
yellow  face,  dark  grey  eyes  with  a  kindly  expression,  and  smallish  well-made 
feet.  They  continued  to  lie  down,  followed  our  every  movement  with  curiosity 
and  occasionally  laughed.  They  would  have  liked  to  talk  to  us,  but  the 
interpreter  was  out.  My  companion  had  a  snapshot  of  Seyolo  taken  a  few 
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days  previously.  He  had  made  two  prints,  one  for  himself  and  one  as  a  spare. 

I  took  one  of  the  prints  and  showed  it  first  to  Seyolo  who  looked  at  it,  laughed 
loudly  and  gave  it  to  his  wife. 

“Seyolo,  Seyolo!”  she  began  to  say,  pointing  to  her  husband  with  a  laugh. 
Then  she  again  looked  at  the  print  and  went  on  laughing  at  it.  Then  she  gave 
me  the  print.  Seyolo  took  it  and  began  studying  it  intently. 

Finally,  it  was  time  to  go.  Seyolo  gave  us  his  hand  and  amiably  nodded 
his  head.  I  took  the  print  from  him  and  gave  it  to  his  wife,  indicating  that  it 
was  a  gift.  She  was  obviously  very  pleased,  gave  me  her  hand  and  nodded 
her  head.  He  too  was  pleased  and  so  much  so  that  he  stood  up  and  laughed. 
We  went  out  and  thanked  the  gentlemen.  I  remembered  that  some  of  my 
companions,  who  had  already  seen  Seyolo,  had  said  that  his  wife  was  ugly, 
with  a  malicious  face,  etc.  It  was  astonishing  that  ideas  about  a  woman’s 
appearance  could  differ  so  much. 

“Did  you  see  Seyolo?”  Van  Dyk  asked  us  with  a  smile. 

“Yes,  he’s  got  a  pretty  wife”  I  said,  wishing  to  know  his  opinion  of  her. 

“But  which  one?  He  has  seven.” 

“Seven — go  on!” 

“Yes,  seven;  recently  the  adjutant  took  one  away  and  brought  another  in 
exchange.  They  come  to  him  in  turns  and  spend  three  or  four  weeks  with 
him.” 

The  naturalist  and  I  looked  at  one  another  and  laughed,  and  we  drove  off. 

Seyolo  is  one  of  the  subordinate  leaders.  He  was  captured  during  the 
present  war.  He  was  to  be  hanged  but  the  Governor  commuted  his  death 
sentence  to  imprisonment.  Since  1835,  when  the  English  began  fighting  the 
Kaffirs,  the  savages  have  acted  alike  and  followed  a  stereotyped  plan  of 
campaign  that  they  adopted.  They  raid  the  borders  of  the  Colony,  drive  the 
cattle  away  and  burn  the  farms  and  dwellings  of  the  settlers.  Then  they  fly 
deep  into  the  mountains.  Many  tribes  unite  there  and  fight  bitterly;  they 
don’t  attack  massed  troops  on  the  veld  but  only  small  detachments  which 
they  annihilate,  or  capture,  and  then  hide. 

The  closer  we  got  to  Simonstown,  the  more  melancholy  we  became.  1 
especially  was  distressed  when  I  saw  the  roadstead  and  our  frigate  refitted, 
with  stepped  top — gallant  mast  and  taut  rigging  all  ready  to  put  to  sea.  We 
somehow  or  other  dragged  ourselves  along  the  sandy  beach  where  the  tide 
was  rolling  in.  When  a  more  powerful  wave  than  usual  broke,  it  surrounded 
our  carriage  wheels  with  noisy  foam,  and  the  horses  snorted  and  shied. 
“Appl”,  shouted  Van  Dyk,  directing  them  along  the  sea  sand  again. 

On  the  evening  of  11th  April,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  Unkovskii, 
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Posyet  and  I  took  the  jolly-boat  to  see  V.  A.  Korsakov  on  the  schooner 
Vostok,  which  had  weighed  anchor.® 

1  don’t  remember  whether  I  wrote  to  you  that  the  schooner  bought  by  the 
Admiral  in  England  to  accompany  the  frigate,  had  been  instructed  to  join  us 
at  the  Cape.  The  Admiral  was  now  sending  her  ahead. 

The  evening  was  moonlit,  the  sea  smooth  as  glass  and  the  schooner  was 
under  a  small  head  of  sail.  At  the  entrance  to  False  Bay  we  said  goodbye  to 
Korsakov  for  what  was  to  be  a  long  time  and  took  our  places  in  the  jolly-boat. 
The  water  was  so  strongly  phosphorescent  that  the  oars  seemed  to  be  scoop¬ 
ing  up  molten  silver.  The  air  was  full  of  the  damp  smell  of  the  sea.  Stars, 
obscured  by  the  moonshine,  shone  feebly  among  the  few  clouds  in  the  sky. 
Half  of  the  bay  was  brightly  lighted  by  the  moon,  the  other  half  hid  itself  in 
shadow. 

Next  day,  12th  April,  we  sailed.  It  was  calm  and  fine,  but  not  for  long. 
May,  1853. 

Indian  Ocean. 

{Concluded) 

OFFICERS  ABOARD  THE  FRIGATE  P  ALLA  DA* 

FHgeV-adiutant  [Aide-de-camp]  Kapitan-leitenant  [Second  Captain  or  First 

Lieutenant]  Ivan  Semenovich  Unkovskii  (commanding) 

Kapitan-leilenant  Konstantin  Nikolaevich  Pos’et 

Shtab-kapitan  [Junior  Captain]  Aleksandr  Khalizov 

Shtab-kapitan  Lev  Popov 

Kapiton  [Captain]  Konstantin  Losev 

Leitenant  Ivan  Butakov 

Leitenant  Petr  Tikhmenev 

Leitenant  Baron  Nikolai  Kriudner 

Leitenant  Nikanor  Savich 

Leitenant  Ivan  Belavenets 

Leitenant  Sergei  Shvarts  [Schwarz?] 

Michman  Aleksandr  Boltin 
Michman  Pavel  Zelenyi 

*  Aide-de-camp,  First  Lieutenant  Ivan  Semenovich  Unkovskii  was  the  commander  of 
the  Palldda.  First  Lieutenant  Konstantin  Nikolaevich  Pos'et  was  second  in  command. 
Lieutenant  Voin  Andreevich  Rimskii  Korsakov  commanded  the  schooner  Vostok,  which 
had  accompanied  the  Palldda  to  the  Cape.  Vostok  (literally,  ‘east’)  was  the  converted 
screw-schooner  Fearless,  built  originally  for  the  Mediterranean  fruit-trade,  and  outstanding 
in  speed  and  seaworthiness.  She  was  purchased  in  England  for  the  expedition  by  Adjutant- 
General  Vice-Admiral  Evfimii  Vasil’evich  Putiatin  (Lensen,  op.  cit..  Chapter  1). 

•  G.  A.  Lensen,  Russia's  Japan  expedition,  1852-55,  p.  157. 
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Michman  Aleksandr  Kolokol’tsov 
Podporuchik  lakob  Istomin 

Shtab-lekar  [Regimental  Surgeon]  Aleksandr  Aref’ev 

Kollezhskii  assessor  [Collegiate  Assessor]  Ivan  Aleksandrovich  Goncharov 

Kollezhskii  assessor  Osip  [Iosif  Antonovich]  Goshkevich 

Tseikhvakhter  [Storekeeper]  Vasilii  Pliushkin 

/linker  [Cadet]  M.  M.  Lazarev 

Gardemarin  [Midshipman]  Peshchurov 

Gardemarin  Gamov 

Gardemarin  Linden 

Gardemarin  Kniaz'  [Prince]  Urusov 

Konduktor  [Conductor]  Kazakov. 

Archimandrite  Avvakum 

THE  ‘WINDSOR’  PSALTER;  MS.  GREY  4  c  5* 

Part  111 

(vi)  DATE,  OWNER 

At  this  point,  before  the  discussion  of  the  tables — which  do  not  belong  to 
the  Psalter  in  its  original  form — it  will  be  appropriate  to  draw  together 
the  necessarily  ramifying  threads  of  the  previous  sections,  and  enquire  be¬ 
tween  what  limits  the  establishment  of  a  date  is  possible  from  internal  and 
external  evidence. 

The  characteristics  of  the  handwriting  do  not  help  very  much.  Liturgical 
scripts  of  this  kind  were  current  in  England  from  ca.  1350-1450,  or  even  later. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Calendar  lead  to  more  definite  results,  since  the 
presence  and  even  the  absence  of  feasts  can  provide  valuable  clues  to  the  date 
of  its  compilation.  In  this  as  in  other  matters,  positive  evidence  is  worth 
more  than  negative,  since  the  omission  of  a  feast  whose  presence  might  have 
been  expected  may  be  due  to  more  causes  than  one,  especially  in  an  unofficial 
Calendar  such  as  this;  not  only  to  the  fact  that  the  regulation  appointing  the 
feast  had  not  yet  been  issued,  but  also  to  lack  of  interest  in  it,  to  ignorance 
of  the  obligation  to  observe  it,  or  simply  to  scribal  negligence. 

The  commemoration  in  this  Calendar  of  S.  Anne  on  July  26  points  to  a 
date  later  than  1378,  when  the  feast  was  granted  to  England  on  this  day. 
The  two  feasts  of  S.  Erkenwald  (Apr.  30,  Nov.  14)  owe  their  establishment 

•  Continued  from  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  S.A.  Library,  15  (4),  pp.  153-63,  June 
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to  the  efforts  of  Robert  Braybroke,  Bishop  of  London,  in  1386.“^  Similarly, 
SS.  David,  Chad  and  Winifred  (Mar.  1  and  2,  Nov.  3)  are  comparative  new¬ 
comers  to  southern  English  Calendars.®^  Their  ofhees,  together  with  that  of 
S.  John  of  Beverley,  were  ordered  by  Archbishop  Chichele  in  1416.®*  In 
the  ‘Windsor’  Psalter,  SS.  David  and  Chad  are  found;  perhaps  by  an  over¬ 
sight,  S.  Winifred’s  name  was  originally  omitted,  and  was  inserted  in  another 
but  contemporary  hand.  S.  John  of  Beverley  is  absent.  Other  and  more 
surprising  omissions  are  the  feasts  of  the  Visitation  (July  2;  instituted  for  the 
entire  Church  1389).  the  Presentation  (Nov.  21;  gaining  wide  acceptance 
about  the  same  time),  John  of  Bridlington  (Oct.  1 1,  Mar.  1 1.  cult  approved 
1403;  omitted  perhaps  because  he  was  a  north  countryman  and  an  Augustin- 
ian,  never  formally  canonized),  and  especially  the  Transfiguration  of  our 
Lord  (Aug.  6),  which  was  elevated  into  a  universal  commemoration  in  1456. 
Evidently  the  Calendar  was  compiled  after  1416,  and  probably  before  1456; 
the  gap  has  been  narrowed  from  more  than  a  century  to  less  than  half  that 
span. 

It  can  be  narrowed  still  further.  The  Calendar  contains  one,  and  only 
one,  obit.  On  f.  S''  for  Oct.  16  occurs  the  following,  in  a  contemporary  but 
different  hand: 

Obitus|Milonis  wyndesor’  et  lohanne  uxor’  eius 

It  is  suggested  that  either  Miles  or  Joan  Windsor  had  been  the  owner,  and 
in  view  of  the  number  of  women  saints  in  the  Calendar,  there  is  some  balance 
of  probability  in  favour  of  Joan  Windsor’s  ownership. 

Of  the  three  members  of  the  Windsor®®  family  named  Miles  that  lived 
before  1500,  only  one  married  a  Joan.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Walter 
Green,  Esq.,  of  Bridgnorth,  Shropshire;  of  this  identification  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  death  of  Miles  and  Joan  Windsor  occurred  near  Ferrara  while 
they  were  on  the  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  relevant  Inquisitio  post 


**  W.  Sparrow  Simpson,  Document  Illustrating  the  History  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
(Camden  Society,  N.S.  vol.  26),  Westminster,  1880,  pp.  xxiv-xxviii,  15-24. 

”  They  are  not  found,  for  example  in  the  Calendar  preceding  the  Lytlington  Missal 
(ed.  J.  Wickham  Lcgg,  op.  cit ),  late  fourteenth  century  Westminster,  or  (a  fortiori)  in  that 
of  the  MS.  Psalter  B.  M.  Royal  2  A.  XXII,  late  twelfth  century,  also  probably  Westminster. 
S.  Chad  (without  David)  is  found  in  the  Calendar  of  Q.  Mary’s  Psalter  (MS.  B.  M.  Royal 
2  B.  VII). 

See  M.  Rickert,  Carmelite  Missal,  p.  95n. 

**  Arthur  Collins,  Historical  Collections  of  the  Noble  Family  of  Windsor,  1754,  p.  26; 
Bernard  Burke,  Genealogical  History  of  the  .. .  Extinct  Peerages,  London,  1883,  pp.  589fr.; 
Victoria  County  History  {.Berkshire),  ed.  W.  Page  and  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  London,  1923,  Vol. 
Ill,  p  483;  G.  E.  C.,  G.  H.  White  and  R.  S.  Lea,  Complete  Peerage,  London.  1910-59, 
Vol.  XII.  Part  II,  pp.  792  ff. 
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mortem  its  date  is  given  as  Sept.  30,  1451.  Its  cause  is  not  recorded,  but  as 
they  both  died  on  the  same  day,  and  as  there  is  no  suggestion  of  violence,  the 
most  likely  alternative  is  disease.  The  discrepancy  in  month  and  day  between 
the  Calendar  and  the  Inquisitio  is  due  to  their  having  died  abroad,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  enquiry  was  not  held  till  the  following  January.  There  is  no 
means  of  knowing  upon  what  kind  of  evidence  either  document  rests,  so  the 
discrepancy  must  remain.  But  the  year  of  their  death  is  certain,  and  the  gap 
has  been  narrowed  still  further. 

The  Windsor  family  was  of  some  consequence.  From  1084,  it  had 
possessed  the  manor  of  Stanwell  (Middlesex)  and  lands  at  West  Hagbourne 
(Berkshire),  though  not  apparently  at  Windsor  itself.  (Miles’s  grandson 
Andrew  was  made  Lord  Windsor  (of  Stanwell)  in  1529;  the  barony  became 
extinct  in  1641).  The  Miles  of  the  Calendar  obit  had  succeeded  his  father 
Richard  in  1428,  a  fact  providing  a  possible  further  indication  of  date  for  the 
Psalter  as  a  whole.  If  it  had  become  the  property  of  Miles  or  his  wife  before 
his  father’s  death,  one  might  have  expected  the  father’s  obit  to  have  been 
entered.  Its  absence  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Richard’s  lifetime  the 
book  did  not  yet  exist.  Though  the  argumentum  a  silentio  is  dangerous,  and 
ordinarily  one  would  not  press  or  even  use  it,  the  conclusion  to  which  it 
points,  ca.  1430-50,  is  here  so  consistent  with  the  evidence  drawn  from  the 
Calendar  itself,  from  the  handwriting,  the  miniatures  and  especially  the 
borders  that  it  may  be  accepted  for  the  present  as  the  nearest  possible 
approximation. 

(vii)  TABLES  AND  DIAGRAMS 

The  most  unusual  characteristic  of  this  Psalter  is  the  four  pages  of  in¬ 
serted  tables,  ff.  l'^,  2’’,  lO*",  11*',  that  must  be  of  later  compilation  than  the 
original  volume.  Since  they  are  all  in  the  same  hand,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  were  all  added  at  the  same  time.  The  first  two  relate  to  mensuration ; 
the  last  two  to  the  Calendar. 

The  table  on  f.  1'^  is  in  four  sets  of  columns,  with  a  double  vertical  between 
each  set.  It  gives  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  a  one-acre  field,  i.e.  if  the 
length  is  known,  the  breadth  can  easily  be  found,  since  the  area,  one  acre,  is 
constant.  The  units  employed  are  the  rod,  the  demi-rod,  the  quarter  (rod), 
the  foot  and  the  inch,  which  are  written  above  columns  2-6  of  the  first  set, 
but  are  not  repeated.  Thus  if  a  rectangular  one-acre  field  is  1  rod  wide,  it  is 
160  rods  long,  if  (to  continue  along  the  top  line)  it  measures  41  rods  one  way, 
it  will  be  3  rods,  1  demi-rod,  1  quarter,  2  feet  6  ins.  the  other  way,  and  so 
forth.  One  dimension  is  always  an  integral  number  of  rods,  1-160;  it  is 
written  in  red,  the  other  in  black. 

There  are  two  tables  on  f.  2*'  (Plate  IV),  to  the  left  and  the  right  of  a  pair 
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of  double  verticals  down  the  middle,  and  appropriately  labelled  Tymbur  and 
Bord  in  slightly  ornamental  capitals  at  the  bottom.  The  ‘Tymbur’  table  gives 
the  dimensions  of  one  cubic  foot  of  timber,  one  dimension  being  written  in 
red,  and  given  in  inches  and  half-inches  from  IMS',  the  other  being  written 
in  black,  and  given  in  feet,  inches,  quarters,  and  ‘parts’.  Thus,  if  a  cubic  foot 
is  1  inch  square  in  cross-section,  it  is  144  ft.  long;  if  it  is  1  A'  square  it  is  84  ft. 
long,  and  so  forth.  The  sloping  mark  after  the  roman  numeral  indicates  an 
added  half-inch.  The  last  column  in  each  set,  labelled  ‘part’,  designates,  not 
a  unit  of  constant  size,  but  the  remainder  after  division,  expressed  as  a  frac¬ 
tion,  the  numerator  of  which  is  I.  Thus  if  a  cubic  foot  is  4' square  in  cross 
section,  its  length  is  7  ft.  li'  l  ts*. 

The  ‘Bord’  table  gives  the  dimensions  of  one  square  foot  of  wood,  the 
units  being  the  same  as  before:  inches  in  red,  feet,  inches  etc.  in  black.  Thus 
if  a  square  foot  is  one  inch  wide,  it  is  12  ft.  long,  and  so  forth.  One  dimension 
is  given  in  inches  and  half-inches  from  1-48*. 

5  The  figures  for  all  three  tables  were  probably  obtained  by  calculation,  not  by 

^  measurement.  It  is  quite  unlikely  that  mediaeval  instruments  were  sufficiently 
J  accurate  to  allow  measurements  of  such  an  order  of  smallness  as  one  thirty- 
first  or  one  sixty-third  of  an  inch. 

There  are  five  tables  on  f.  lO*’,  the  first  two  being  given  in  circular  form 
at  the  top,  the  remainder  in  block  form  below  them,  separated  by  double 
verticals.  They  are : 

(a)  the  cycle  of  Dominical  Letters,  i.e.  the  date  in  January  on  which  the 
first  Sunday  falls,  i.e.  if  it  falls  on  Jan.  2,  the  Sunday  letter  for  the 
year  is  B,  the  second  letter  of  the  alphabet.  If  the  series  is  written  into 
the  Calendar,  as  it  usually  is,  then  the  reader  can  be  sure  that  a  holy 
day  written  opposite  B  will  fall  on  a  Sunday,  and  can  make  the 
necessary  liturgical  provision.  Leap  years  will  have  two  Dominical 
letters,  one  for  the  part  of  the  year  until  the  intercalated  day,  the  other 
for  the  remainder.  Opposite  the  letters  d  c  in  the  diagram  is  written 
a  date,  1484,  in  the  same  hand.  1484  is  probably  when  all  the  tables 
were  compiled  and  inserted,  and  is  a  Leap  year. 

(h)  the  cycle  of  Golden  Numbers,  the  nineteen-year  period  at  the  end  of 
which  the  position  of  the  moon  with  respect  to  the  planets  is  approxi¬ 
mately  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  The  date  1484  is  correctly  inserted 
opposite  the  figure  iij;  it  was  the  third  year  of  the  cycle.®* 

(c)  a  Lunary  Calendar,  correlating  the  days  of  the  months  and  the 
primationes,  or  new  moons. 

(d)  a  table  giving  the  times  of  the  year,  appropriate  and  inappropriate,  for 

*'  Diagrams  (a)  and  {b)  in  this  circular  form  follow  the  Calendar  in  the  Sarum  Breviary 
fd.  cit.  Proctor  and  Wordsworth  Fasc.  I.  unnumbered  page. 
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blood-letting,  the  taking  of  laxatives  and  bathing.  Such  information 
is  usually  found  in  treatises  on  the  Calendar®’  or  in  monastic  consue¬ 
tudinaries,®*  but  the  advice  given  in  one  source  does  not  necessarily 
consist  with  that  in  another, 

(e)  a  table  relating  Golden  Numbers,  Sunday  Letters,  and  the  dates  of 
Septuagesima,  Quadregesima  (i.e.  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent),  Easter, 
Rogation  Sunday  (i.e.  Sunday  before  Ascension  Day),  and  Pentecost. 
This  is  the  information  supplied  after  the  Calendar  preceding  the 

*’  See  Computus  Vulgaris  formerly  attributed  to  Bede,  Migne,  P.  L.  90,  cols. 

Later  compilations  are  often  indebted  to  it.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned: 

(a)  MS.  B.M.  Royal  12  C.  xii,  item  28,  ff.  89'^-9F,  ca.  1320-40,  a  miscellany  of  medical 
information  on  diet,  bleeding  etc.  in  French  and  Latin,  probably  written  in 
England.  The  directions  for  diet  begin  in  rough  French  verse  and  continue  in 
prose.  The  directions  for  bleeding  (f.  90'')  enjoin  it  on  specified  days,  whereas 
the  table  in  the  ‘Windsor’  Psalter  enjoins  or  prohibits  it  when  the  sun  occupies 
specified  zodiacal  signs. 

(b)  MS.  B.M.  Royal  1 7  C.  xv,  item  5,  ff.  45'"-46*‘,  XV  cent. ;  from  a  collection  of  medical 
treatises  in  English.  The  directions  for  bleeding  enjoin  it  from  specified  parts  of  I 
the  body,  and  on  specified  days,  prohibiting  it  on  others. 

(c)  MS.  B.M.  Royal  18  A.  vi,  item  1,  f.  20*',  XV  cent.;  from  a  medical  miscellany  in 
English  and  Latin.  The  directions,  in  Latin,  are  very  brief. 

(d)  MS.  B.M.  Royal  2  B.  viii,  item  1,  f.  12^,  XV  cent.,  in  Latin.  The  directions  for 
bleeding  form  part  of  the  astronomical  and  other  supplementary  material  added 
ca.  1463  to  the  Psalter  of  English  provenance  and  early  XV  cent,  date  discussed 
above  p.  The  directions  are  expressed  negatively,  and  invariably  begin  with 
Cave  ab  (or  ne),  and  were  written  in  1380  by  the  Franciscan  John  Somour  for 
Joan  of  Kent,  mother  of  Richard  11. 

(e)  MS.  B.M.  Royal  13  A.  iv,  item  10,  f.  lOO*:  notes  on  unlucky  days  for  bleeding 
inserted  by  a  later  hand  into  a  13th  cent,  miscellany  of  theological  and  other 
material  in  Latin. 

(/)  MS.  B.M.  Arundel  346,  f.  20'':  a  collection  of  theological  tracts  once  the  property 
of  S.  Mary’s.  Rievaulx,  ?XIV  cent.  The  notes  on  bleeding  and  laxatives  relate 
to  propitious  days  rather  than  to  seasons. 

(;)  MS.  Rouen  A  4S4  (Theol.  536),  ff.  248-9:  from  a  collection  of  theological  treatises 
from  the  Abbey  of  S.  Ouen,  late  13th  cent.,  ed.  Paul  Meyer,  Preceptes  Hygieniques 
pour  les  douze  mois  de  I' Annie,  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  des  AiKiens  Textes  Fran^ais, 
1883,  pp.  92-3.  The  ‘Preceptes’  relate  to  bleeding,  bathing  and  laxatives,  and  art 
an  abbreviated  version  of  the  Pseudo-Bede  Computus. 

(A)  A  printed  Calendar  of  ca.  1505,  pub.  C.  Wordsworth,  The  Ancient  Calendar  of  tht 
University  of  Oxford,  from  Documents  of  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
Oxford  1904,  pp.  46-57.  The  advice  is  given  in  (Latin)  Leonine  hexameters. 

To  expect  uniformity  among  such  documents,  or  conformity  at  every  point  with  the 
‘Windsor’  Psalter,  would  be  futile.  Thus  (A)  enjoins  bleeding  in  January,  and  forbids  it  in 
November,  whereas  the  Computus  gives  the  contrary  advice  for  both  months. 

*•  E.g.  Custorruiry  of ...  S.  Augustine,  Canterbury,  and  S.  Peter,  Westminster,  ed.  E. 
Maunde  Thompson,  Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  Vol.  xxiii,  London,  1902;  see  Index  s.  vr. 
Bathing,  Bleeding,  ‘Minuti’,  Medicine. 
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Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  before  it  in  the  Roman  Breviary. 

The  diagram  on  f.  1  !*■  (Plate  V)  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  series,  and 
claims  full  discussion.  It  is  a  volvelle  (incomplete,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown), 
a  device  for  determining  the  lengths  of  the  ‘unequal’®*  hours,  or  for  converting 
‘unequal’  into  ‘equal’  hours,  which  comes  to  much  the  same.  An  ‘equal’  hour 
is  the  familiar  interval  of  sixty  minutes,  and  is  ‘equal’  by  reason  of  being  the 
same  length  by  day  and  night.  An  ‘unequal’  hour  of  the  day  is  one-twelfth 
of  the  interval  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  is  unequal  in  length  to  one 
twelfth  of  the  interval  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  the  ‘unequal’  hour  of  the 
night,  except  at  the  equinoxes.  The  amount  of  disparity  in  length  between  a 
single  day-  and  a  night-hour  depends  upon  the  season  and  the  observer’s 
latitude.  Since  the  latitude  is  usually  constant  except  when  he  is  travelling 
rapidly  north  or  south  by  land  or  sea,  the  disparity  depends  entirely  upon  the 


This  device  was  thus  intended  to  perform  some  of  the  simpler  tasks  of  a 
much  more  elaborate  instrument,  the  astrolabe,  among  the  interchangeable 
metal  plates  of  which  a  very  similar  figure  was  customarily  included.*® 
The  form  given  in  the  MS.  is  reduced  to  the  barest  essentials;  a  circle  of 
radius  89  mm.,  divided  into  two  by  a  discontinuous  vertical,  the  meridian 
line.  The  circumference  is  divided  into  twenty-four  equal  parts,  numbered 
i-xij  in  each  semi-circle,  starting  from  the  top.  These  are  the  ‘equal’  hours, 
and  subtend  15°  at  the  centre.  Fach  is  subdivided  into  three,  and  each  third 
is  further  subdivided  into  five.  Hence  each  of  the  smallest  subdivisions  is 
one  degree,  and  represents  four  minutes  of  time. 

Of  the  arcs  touching  this  outer  circle,  the  most  fundamental  is  that  drawn 
in  red  (the  others  being  in  black),  and  running  continuously  from  side  to 
side,  more  exactly  from  8.16  a.m.  to  3.44  p.m.  This  represents  the  Oblique 
Horizon  (‘Oblique’,  since  it  is  inclined  at  an  angle  to  the  Earth’s  axis)  at  the 
latitude  for  which  the  volvelle  was  drawn.  More  exactly,  since  horizons 
are  complete  circles,  it  represents  that  pail  of  the  Oblique  Horizon  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  the  diagram,  i.e.  the  northern  part.  The  points  of  intersection 
between  it  and  the  outer  circle  represent  the  times  of  sunrise  and  sunset  at 
the  winter  solstice,  which  in  the  fifte.:nth  century  fell  some  eight  days  earlier 


”  ‘Unequal’  hours  are  sometimes  called  ‘planetary’,  since  each  of  them  was  ruled  by 
one  or  other  of  the  seven  planets  so  regarded  by  the  mediaeval  world  (in  descending  order 
of  distance  from  the  Earth:  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  Moon).  See 
P.  H.  van  Cittert,  Astrolabes,  Leiden,  1954,  pp.  44-47. 

See  R.  T.  Gunther,  Chaucer  and  Messahalla  on  the  Astroiabe  (Early  Science  in 
Oxford,  Vol.  V),  Oxford,  1929,  p.  47,  and  Plate  facing  p.  159;  Henri  Michel,  Traiti  sur 
("Astrolabe,  Paris,  1947,  p.  57,  fig.  37;  Chaucer,  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  ed.  W.  W.  Skeat 
(Chaucer  Society,  London,  1872)  Plate  III,  fig.  5;  van  Cittert,  op.  cit.  Pis.  I  and  11. 
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than  in  the  twentieth. The  part  of  the  diagram  above  this  arc  represents  the  ' 
day,  and  that  below  it  the  night.  Since  the  nights  are  longer  in  winter,  the 
area  of  the  lower  is  greater  than  that  of  the  upper  part. 

This,  the  lower  plate  of  a  volvelle,  lacks  two  circles  customarily  provided. 
Geometrically  speaking,  the  complete  diagram  should  represent  a  stereo¬ 
graphic  projection  on  to  the  Equator  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  Equator 
itself  (or  ‘Equinoctial’)  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  point  of  projection  being  i 
being  usually  the  South  Pole.  Of  these  three  circles,  only  one,  the  outermost, 
is  included  here;  had  the  other  two  been  drawn,  they  would  have  been  con-  ' 
centric  with  it,  and  smaller.^^  This  circle  must  represent  the  Tropic  of  Capri¬ 
corn,  as  is  usual,  since  the  sun  is  at  the  winter  solstice  (in  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere)  and  the  two  limbs  of  the  Oblique  Horizon  touch  it.  This  arc  would 
have  cut  the  Equinoctial  Circle  at  the  points  where  that  circle  is  bisected  by 
the  horizontal  joining  vj  p.m.  to  vj  a.m.  The  same  arc  would  have  cut  the 
Cancer  circle  into  two  unequal  arcs,  the  upper  being  larger  than  the  lower. 
Each  of  the  six  arcs  produced  by  these  intersections  of  three  circles  with  the 
Oblique  Horizon  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  and  the  corresponding 
points  of  division  on  each  arc  are  joined  by  circular  arcs  of  various  curvatures, 
the  ‘arc’  on  the  meridian  being  a  straight  line.  These,  the  ‘hour’  arcs,  are 
shown  in  the  volvelle  as  the  parts  of  circles^®  converging  towards  the  meridian 
in  the  upper,  ‘day’,  part,  and  diverging  from  it  in  the  lower,  ‘night’,  part. 
It  is  these  arcs  that  mark  the  limits  of  the  ‘unequal’  hours.  As  their  geometri¬ 
cal  construction  depends  upon  the  presence  of  the  projections  of  the  Equinoc¬ 
tial  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  in  this  diagram 
they  were  not  constructed  geometrically,  and  from  first  principles,  but  were 
traced  from  an  earlier  copy,  perhaps  to  save  much  tedious  and  exacting  work, 
perhaps  to  avoid  confusing  the  drawing  with  circles  which,  however  necessary 
as  preliminaries  to  the  construction  of  the  arcs,  were  inessential  to  the  vol- 
velle’s  immediate  purpose.^* 

The  recorded  observations  that  sunrise  occurred  at  8.16  and  sunset  at 
See  Skeat,  op.  cit.,  p.  15n. 

**  Michel,  op.  cit..  pp.  16-18  and  esp.  figs.  6b,  28,  37.  Details  of  construction  are  given 
in  Claudii  Ptolemaei  Planisphaerium,  ed.  J.  L.  Heiberg  (Claudii  Ptolemaei,  Opera  Astrono- 
mica  Minora,  Leipzig,  1907,  Vol.  11,  pp.  227-8),  Michel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  49-50;  Gunther, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  147-lSO,  and  Plate  facing  p.  147.  The  radii  depend  upon  the  latitudes  of  the 
Tropics  (23°  30'  approx.,  S.  and  N.)  and  are  in  fact  proportional  to  the  tangents  of  the 
half-angles  113°  30'  (90° -1-23°  30')  and  66°  30'  (90’-23°  30'),  i.e.  if  the  radius  of  the  Equi¬ 
noctial  is  R,  that  of  Cancer  will  be  •  65R  and  that  of  Capricorn  will  be  1  •  52R. 

**  They  are  not  really  arcs  of  circles,  but  as  the  error  produced  by  so  taking  them  b 
within  the  limits  of  accuracy  permitted  by  the  use  of  such  an  instrument,  it  may  be  neg¬ 
lected. 

**  If  the  Cancer  projection  had  been  drawn,  it  would  have  enclosed  the  circular  space 
now  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  Plate. 
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3.44  during  the  winter  solstice  may  be  used  as  a  guide  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place  for  which  the  diagram  was  compiled.  These  figures  in  fact  are  consistent 
with  the  latitude  of  Southern  England,  i.e.  within  sixty  miles  north  or  south 
of  London.  The  data  do  not  permit  of  more  exact  interpretation,  but  it  is  at 
least  something  that  such  a  localization  is  not  inconsistent  with  what  has 
been  deduced  from  the  Calendar. 

In  its  present  incomplete  form  the  volvelle  can  be  used  to  determine  the 
lengths  of  the  ‘unequal’  hours  for  only  one  day  in  the  year,  the  winter  solstice. 
This  interval  is  given  directly,  by  reading  in  degrees  on  the  outer  circle  the 
space  marked  off  by  any  two  consecutive  hour-lines,  either  by  day  (sun 
above  the  Oblique  Horizon)  or  by  night  (sun  below  it).  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  figures  are  9\°  and  204°,  i.e.  9ix4=38  mins.,  and  204  x  4=1  hr.  22  mins. 
If  the  drawing  has  been  accurate,  the  sum  of  the  angles  showing  the  day- 
hour  and  the  night-hour  is  always  30°,  or  two  ‘equal’  hours. 

For  other  seasons,  a  supplementary  device  is  employed,  known  as  a  Rete. 
(See  Fig.  1.  showing  the  Rete  in  position.)  This  is  the  stereographic  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  celestial  sphere,  and  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of  only  a  part  of 
this,  the  Zodiac.  When  the  Rete  is  part  of  the  standard  equipment  of  the 
astrolabe,  as  it  usually  is,  it  is  made  of  metal  and  includes  projections,  the 
points  of  which  show  the  relative  position  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  thus  allow 
of  a  larger  number  of  astronomical  computations;  but  the  Rete  assumed  here 
is  of  no  greater  elaborateness  than  is  required  fer  its  immediate  purpose.  The 
essential  part  of  it  is  the  circle,**  the  diameter  of  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  radii  of  the  Capricorn  and  the  Cancer  circles.  This  diameter  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts,  the  larger  of  which  equals  the  radius  of  the  Capricorn 
circle,  upon  the  centre  of  which  the  Rete  rotates  at  the  point  where  the  division 
occurs.  The  rotation  is  eccentric,  of  course.  As  much  as  possible  of  the 
interior  of  the  Rete  is  cut  away,  so  as  to  allow  the  ‘hour'-lines  beneath  it  to 
be  seen.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  (unequal)  parts,  one  for  each  of  the  months, 
or  the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac,  and  each  sector  is  separately  calibrated 
in  degrees,  0°-30°. 

That  this  drawing  was  once  equipped  with  a  Rete,  probably  of  vellum, 
is  proved  from  the  verso  of  the  sheet,  which  at  the  centre  shows  the  stain  of 
^  the  adhesive  used  to  attach  one  end  of  a  thread,  the  other  end  of  which 
■  passed  through  the  hole  to  the  recto,  and  thence  through  the  Rete  itself,  to 
allow  rotation.  This  hole  is  noticeably  larger  than  a  compass-point  would 
naturally  make  in  tracing  the  circles  of  which  the  drawing  now  consists. 

The  first  line-drawing  (Fig.  1)  shows  in  diagrammatic  form  the  complete 
volvelle,  the  point  of  projection  being  the  South  Pole.  The  outer,  graduated, 
circle  is  that  of  Capricorn,  the  two  others  being  those  of  the  Equatorial,  and 
van  Cittert,  op.  cit.Tis.  ft,  IV,  V,  Vm.  ~ 
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of  Cancer.  The  Oblique  Horizon  is  almost  completely  covered.  To  manipu-p 
late  the  instrument,  one  must  know  the  sun’s  position  in  the  zodiac  (‘tht?^' 
degree  of  the  sun’**),  and  turn  the  Rete  till  this  point  falls  upon  one  of 
hour-lines.  The  reading  of  the  next  hour-line  will  give  the  number  of  degree>S 
in  the  ‘unequal’  hour  of  the  day.  To  multiply  by  four  will  be  to  obtain  thtj 
result  in  minutes  of  time.  Fig.  2  shows  the  Rete  turned  30°  to  the  left,  i.(V 
for  a  date  at  the  end  of  September.  B 

The  readings  diametrically  opposite  to  these  will  give  the  length  of  thefl 
‘unequal’  hour  of  the  night,  in  the  same  way,  though  in  practice  it  would  hB 
simpler  to  subtract  the  length  of  the  day  hour  from  30°  or  120  minutes.  Alter  B 
natively,  and  working  at  night,  one  may  use  the  position  of  the  circumpolar* 
stars  instead  of  the  sun. 

It  may  be  assumed  without  question  that  the  day  of  variable  length  waso;  . 
universal  observance  before  the  general  dissemination  of  clocks,  the  establish-  ; 
ment  of  a  standard  time  for  a  whole  country  and  the  use  of  cheap  and  con- 
venient  artificial  light.  Especially  without  this  last,  it  seems  natural  to  get  uf  a 
at  dawn,  to  go  to  bed  when  darkness  comes,  whatever  the  time  of  year,  anc  > 
thus  to  conform  to  the  rhythm  established  by  some  flowers  and  most  animals 
The  onset  of  darkness  must  have  halted  all  labour  on  farms  and  in  artizans  ^ 
workshops.  The  disciplined  life,  involving  the  performance  of  liturgici^n 
and  other  duties  at  times  exactly  specified,  was  certainly  regulated  accordin:  \ 
to  this  pattern,  with  a  summer  and  a  winter  time-table,  ‘ut  cum  luce  fian  | 
omnia’*’  To  effect  gradually  the  transition  between  summer  and  wintc 
may  well  have  been  the  purpose,  and  it  is  certainly  the  consequence,  of  tht 
volvelle,  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  refinement  upon  an  earlirj^' 
rhythm  of  life  involving  sudden  changes.  f 

The  lists  below  the  drawing  in  f.  1 H  have  no  connection  with  it.  The  firsts 
headed  Domus  plane tarum  (‘Domicellus’  would  be  the  more  correct  title  ’  * 
includes  the  sectors  of  the  sky  where  the  zodiacal  signs  are,  and  where  eaci  ’ 
of  the  planets  exerts  its  greatest  astrological  influence.  The  sun  and  the  moot  ; 
have  one  each,  Leo  and  Cancer;  the  remaining  planets  have  two  each,  out 
by  night  and  one  by  day,  according  to  the  scheme  correctly  given  in  the  lisi 
Mars;  Aries  and  Scorpio 
Venus;  Taurus  and  Libra 
Mercury;  Gemini  and  Virgo 


*•  Chaucer,  op.  cit.  li.  i,  xiv  (pp.  14,  25). 

Benedicti  Regula,  Cap  41,  in  Migne  P.  L.  Vol.  66,  col.  658.  See  also  Cap.  8, 47, 4t  • 
Regutaris  Concordia,  ed.  Thomas  Symons,  London,  1953,  Introd.  pp.  xli-xliv;  Da'. 
Knowles,  The  Monastic  Order  in  England,  Cambridge,  1940,  Appendix  XVIII.  When! 
Benedict  writes  of  the  eighth  hour  of  the  night,  or  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day,  he  reckon 
from  sunset  or  sunrise,  not  from  midnight  or  noon,  as  the  volvelle  does. 


Fig.  2.  Volvelle.  Rete 
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Jupiter:  Sagittarius  and  Pisces 
Saturn:  Capricornus  and  Aquarius 

The  second  list  is  that  of  the  Exaltationes  Planetarum,  where  the  planet's 
influence  is  still  strong,  but  weaker  than  when  it  occupies  the  Domicellus. 

The  third  list,  read  vertically,  merely  gives  the  planets  in  descending  order 
of  their  distance  from  the  earth,  Saturnus  to  Luna. 

(viii)  PROVENANCE 

Little  is  known  of  the  book’s  history.  There  is  a  pencil  entry  inside  the 
back  cover  in  the  handwriting  of  Henry  G.  Bohn,  the  London  bookseller,  to 
'  the  effect  that  he  bought  it  as  Lot  1245  at  a  sale  on  Oct.  11  (16?),  1853,  for 
£13.  This  sale  1  have  been  unable  to  trace.  Inside  the  front  cover,  he  has 
pencilled  the  selling  price,  £27.  Both  these  sums  are  written  in  Bohn’s 
private  code.*^  It  remained  unsold  for  at  least  five  years  and  was  advertised 
Sin  his  General  Catalogue  for  1858  (p.  669),  also  at  £27.  (Bohn’s  rate  of 
\  profit  was  customarily  high.)  A  cutting  from  this  Catalogue  is  still  pasted 
[  inside  the  front  cover.  It  is  natural  to  assume  that  Grey  bought  it  direct. 

L.  F.  CASSON 

**  On  the  decoding  of  this,  see  L.  F.  Casson,  Mediaeval  MSS.  of  the  Grey  Collection 
in  Saleroom  and  Bookshop,  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  S.  African  Library,  Sept.  1959,  p.  7. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS 

Supplementing  the  Handlist  of  South  African  periodicals  received  under  iht 
Copyright  Act  and  current  in  December  1951. 

NEW  PERIODICALS  RECEIVED  (to  1  August  1961) 
(Including  old  ones  received  for  the  first  time) 


Africa  Institute  Bulletin  Afrika-Instituut 
Bulletin.  The  Secretary,  P.O.  Box  630, 
Pretoria.  Vol.  I,  No.  I,  28  February  1961. 
Mimeographed.  Fort. 

Amateur  Automobile  Racing  Club  of  South 
Africa.  Programme.  The  Secretary,  P.O. 
Box  1462,  Cape  Town.  40c  p.c.  6th  May, 
1961.  Irreg. 

C.L.A.  News/K.B.V,  Nuus;  official  organ 
of  the  Cape  Library  Association.  The 
Secretary,  Mr.  S.  J.  Williams,  “Bien 
Donne”,  Gertrude  Street,  Deshamdon 
Estate,  Kuilsriver,  C.P.  Vol.  1,  No.  1, 
March  1961.  Mimeographed.  Irreg. 

Day  Student.  Day  Students'  Council  of  the 
University  of  Cape  Town,  Rondebosch. 
Free.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  March  1961.  M. 
Equity:  the  English  Republican  Review, 
published  by  Ainslie  Foulis,  23  Warne 
Street,  Fairmount,  Johannesburg.  Rl.OO 
p.a.  [Vol.  1,  No.  1],  July  1961.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed.  M. 

Founding  Welding  Production  Journal; 
official  journal  of  the  Institution  of  Pro¬ 
duction  Engineers  (S.A.  Council);  Institute 
of  British  Foundrymen,.  (S.A.  Branch)  & 
S.A.  Institution  of  Welding.  P.O.  Box 
10837,  Johannesburg.  Vol.  1,  No.  1, 
April  1961.  Members  free;  extra  copies 
40  cent  &  extra  copies  for  non-members 
50c.  Non-members  R5.(X)  p.a.  M. 

Local  Government  Review/PIaaslike 
Bestuur-Nuus:  The  Proprietors,  Protea 
Publications  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  10469, 
Johannesburg.  10c  p.c.;  R2.(X)  p.a.  Vol.  1, 
No.  1,  March  1961.  M. 


Looking  Back;  a  quarterly  bulletin/Kykie 
in  die  vericde;  'n  kwartaallikse  uitgawc 
Historical  Society  of  P.E.,  P.O.  Box  116 
Port  Elizabeth.  Membership  subscriptiot 
RI.05.  Vol.  1,  No.  I,  March  1961.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed.  Q 

Saadkorrels;  kwartaalblad  van  die  Tranv 
vaalse  Kindersendingkrans.  Mej.  T.  C 
Faure,  Nicolsonstraat  151,  Brooklyn,  Pre 
toria.  60c  p.a.  Vol.  13,  No.  3,  Feb.  1959 

Q 

Safety  Digest  of  N.O.S.A.  National  Occih® 
pational  Safety  Association,  P.O.  Bc'|| 
1486,  Pretoria.  Vol.  I,  No.  I,  July  19591 

South  African  Art  News  &  Review:  Africp 
Art  Publications  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  P.O.  Bo'P 
4349,  Johannesburg.  15c.  p.c.  Vol.  l.P 
No.  1,  April  6,  1%1. 

South  African  National  Committee  fvP 
World  Refugee  Year.  Newsletter.  P.O® 
Box  672,  Braamfontein,  Johannesburg! 
No.  1,  August  1960.  Mimeographed  1 

Irrega 

South  African  Nursery  World  for  the  mor^P 
mother.  Ramsay,  Son  &  Parker,  P.O.  Bcflfe 
59,  Cagje  Town.  20c  p.c.  Annual  subj;;; 
scription  R2.(X).  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  July  1961 1 

N|^ 

Swaziland  Recorder;  a  quarterly  economk 
trade  &  agricultural  review.  Citrum  Pubif 
cations,  Ferreira  House,  Ferreira  Street;  . 
Johannesburg.  25c  p.c.  Vol.  1,  No. 
May  1961.  (K 

True  men  stories.  Publishers  DistributiHu 
Co.  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  1899,  Johans&fi 
burg.  30c  p.c.  Vol.  1,  No.  1.  BisK 

t -v 
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CHANGES  OF  TITLE,  ADDRESS,  INCORPORATIONS,  ETC. 


Bergviiet  Bulletin  changed  to  monthly,  with 
July  1961. 

Industrial  Architecture,  became  Industrial 
&  Commercial  Architecture,  with  December 
1960. 

South  African  Textiles,  became  Southern 
African  Textiles,  with  Vol.  9,  No.  11, 
November  1960. 


South  Coast  Methodist,  became  quarterly, 
with  February  1961. 

Southern  African  Sentinel,  became  South 
African  Sentinel,  with  Vol.  14,  No.  4, 
July  1961. 

Southern  Africa  Shell  Chronicle,  became 
Shell  Chronicle,  with  No.  257,  November 
1959. 
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CEASED  PUBLICATION 
(Issue  noted  is  the  last  that  appeared) 

Afrikaans-Nederiand  Maandblad,  with  Vol.  Johannesburg,  previously  In  town  to-day/ 
3,  No.  11,  June/Aug.  1959.  Vandag  in  die  stad,  publication  suspended 

Day  by  day  in  Johannesburg /Dag  vir  dag  in  indefinitely. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  ANNUAL  PUBLICATIONS 


Supplementing  the  Classified  List  of  South  African  annual  publications,  1951. 
NEW  ANNUALS  RECEIVED 


Careers;  University  graduates  opportunity 
bulletin,  published  by  the  National  Union 
of  South  African  students.  London  & 
l^ncashire  Building,  148  St.  George’s 
Street,  Cape  Town.  [No.  1],  1958/59. 

Cost  Accountant;  South  African  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Cost 
&  Works  Accountants  Cape  Centre,  Row- 
ena,  1  Clarendon  Rd.,  Pinelands,  C.P.  20c 
p.c.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  August  1960.  Semi- An. 
Inset;  tydskrif  van  studente  in  taal-en 
letterkunde.  Die  Redaksie,  Inset,  Dept. 
Afrikaans-Nederlands,  Universiteit  van 
Stellenbosch.  Published  by  H.A.U.M.,  58 
Long  Street,  Cape  Town.  75c  p.a.  Vol.  1, 
No.  1,  June  1961.  Semi-An. 


Institute  for  the  Study  of  Man  in  Africa. 
Annual  Report.  The  Institute,  c/o  Medical 
School,  Hospital  Street,  Johannesburg.  No. 
1,  April  1960 — Mimeographed. 

Journal  of  South  African  Muzzle  Loaders 
Association/Tydskrif  van  die  Suid-Afri- 
kaanse  Voorlaaiersvereniging.  The  Secre¬ 
tary,  The  Association,  Dent  Lodge,  South¬ 
ern  Cross  Drive,  Constantia.  RI.OO  p.a. 
Vol.  2,  No.  1,  Dec.  1960  Semi-An. 

Medical  Directory  of  South  Africa.  Knox 
Publishing  Co.  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  30-36  Baker 
Street,  Durban.  [No.  1],  1960/61. 
University  College  of  the  Western  Cape. 
Prospectus.  The  Registrar,  Private  Bag. 
Bellville  South.  1961 


CEASED  PUBLICATION 


Cape  Town  Society  for  Combating  Venereal 
Disease,  Report  with  1956/57. 

Dealer’s  Handbook,  with  1956. 

Friesland  Cattle  Breeders’  Association  of 
South  Africa.  Herd  Book,  with  1951/53. 
Geloftedag,  with  No.  5,  1957. 


Goodwill /Welwillendheid,  with  1958. 

Ons  wild,  with  vol.  3,  December  1959. 
South  African  Annual  Review,  with  Vol.  I 
No.  1,  January  1953. 

U.J.W.  Review,  with  Vol.  5,  No.  7,  1958. 
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CHANGES  OF  TITLE,  ADDRESS,  INCORPORATIONS,  ETC. 


Handbook  of  Principal  South  African  Stocks 
&  Shares,  changed  to  Investors'  Financial 
Directory  of  Southern  Africa,  with  No.  1, 
April  1960;  now  published  by  the  Johan¬ 
nesburg  Stock  Exchange,  P.O.  Box  1174, 


Johannesburg.  Semi-An. 

South  African  Electrical  Year  Book,  became 
South  African  Electrical  &  Power  Year  Book. 
with  1960. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  STAATSUITGAWES 

[N.B. — On  Account  of  shortage  of  space.  Government  publications  are  listed  in  English 
and  Afrikaans  in  alternate  issues,  with  reference  to  the  edition  in  the  other  lan¬ 
guage.  Afr.  &  Eng.  indicates  that  the  Afrikaans  &  English  versions  are  printed 
together  in  one  volume.  Afr.  uitgawe  and  Eng.  ed.  refer  to  the  separately-published 
Afrikaans  and  English  editions.  Sub-headings  are  given  in  both  languages.  In 
this  issue  the  main  entries  are  in  English ;  in  the  next  they  will  be  in  Afrikaans. — Ed.] 

U.G.  Series  ^Serie,  1960 

U.G.-78.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Afr.  uitgawe  [vi],  43  p. 

Transport  and  of  the  National  transport  U.G.-79.  Department  of  Education,  aits 

commission  for  the  period  1st  April,  1959,  and  science:  annual  report  for  the  calendar 

to  31st  March,  1960.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  (1960).  year  1960.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  (1961). 

[vi],  42  p.  illus.,  map  (fold,  at  back),  tables,  [i]  ii,  102  p.  tables.  33cm.  (R2.40). 

diagrs.  33cm.  (Rl.lO).  Afr.  uitgawe  [i]  ii,  102  p. 


U.G.  Series 

U.G.-8.  Estimates  of  the  expenditure  to  be 
defrayed  from  Loan  account  during  the 
year  ending  31st  March,  1962.  Parow,  C.P., 
Cape  Times  for  G.P.,  1961. 

81  p.  tables.  32cm.  (2nd  &  final  print). 
(R1.15). 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

U.G.-ll.  Fiftieth  report  of  the  Public  debt 
commissioners  for  the  financial  year  ended 
31st  March,  1960.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1961. 

[ii],  33  p.  tables.  33cm.  (85c). 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

U.G .-14.  Annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
for  Agricultural  technical  services  for  the 
period  1st  July,  1959,  to  30th  June,  1960. 
(Pretoria,  G.P.,  1961). 

[iv],  87  p.  illus.,  maps  (fold),  tables,  diagrs. 
27icm.  (R2). 

Afr.  uitgawe  [iv],  89  p. 

U.G.-15.  Annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
for  Agricultural  economics  and  marketing 


Serie,  1961 

for  the  period  1st  July,  1959,  to  30th  June. 

1960.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1961. 

[vi],  56  p.  illus.,  port.,  tables.  28cm.  (R1.80). 
Afr.  uitgawe  [vi],  63  p. 

U.G.-21.  Estimates  of  the  revenue  to  be 
received  during  the  year  ending  31st  March. 
1962  (excluding  revenue  of  the  Provincial 
and  Railways  and  harbours  administra¬ 
tions).  Parow,  C.P.,  Cape  Times  for  G.P, 

1961. 

5  p.  tables.  32  cm.  (2nd  &  final  print).  (10c). 
Afr.  &  Eng. 

U.G.-26.  Bureau  of  Census  and  statistics: 
Deaths,  South  Africa  and  South  West 
Africa,  1958  and  earlier  years,  v.I:  general 
(geographical  distribution,  ages,  marital 
status,  etc.).  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1961. 
iv,  106  p.  tables.  31  cm.  (R4). 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

U.G.-28.  South  African  railways  and 
harbours:  estimates  of  the  additional 
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expenditure  to  be  defrayed  from  revenue 
funds  during  the  year  ending  31st  March 
1962.  Cape  Town,  Cape  Times,  1961. 

[ii],  15  p.  tables.  32  cm.  (First  print). 

Afr.  uitgawe  [ii],  15  p. 

U.G.-29.  South  African  railways  and  har¬ 
bours:  estimates  of  additional  expenditure 
on  capital  and  betterment  works  for  the 
year  ending  31st  March  1962.  Parow,  C.P., 
Cape  Times,  1961. 

[ii],  6  p.  tables.  321  cm.  (First  print). 

Afr.  uitgawe  [ii],  6  p. 

LI.G.-30.  Supplementary  estimates  of  the 
expenditure  to  be  defrayed  from  revenue 
and  loan  accounts  during  the  year  ending 
31$t  March,  1962  (excluding  Railways  and 
harbours  administration).  Parow,  C.P., 
Cape  Times  for  G.P.,  1961. 

14  p.  tables.  32  cm.  (30c). 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

U.G.-33.  Report  of  the  Railways  and 
harbours  board  relative  to  the  construction 
of  a  new  line  of  railway  between  Hoedspruit 
and  Phalaborwa.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1961. 

[ii],  3-7-t-[ii],  3-7  p.  map,  tables.  33  cm. 
(20c). 

.4/r.  &  Eng. 

U.G.-34.  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Lands  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  I960. 
Pretoria,  G.P.,  (1961). 

[ii],  14  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (55c). 

Afr.  uitgawe  [ii],  14  p. 

U.G.-35.  Report  of  the  Railways  and 
harbours  board  for  the  year  ended  31st 
December,  1960.  Cape  Town,  Cape  Times, 
1961. 

[vi],  22-l-[vi],  22  p.  tables,  diagrs.  32  cm. 
(60c). 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

U.G.-36.  Report  of  the  Bantu  affairs  com¬ 
mission  for  the  period  1st  January,  1957,  to 
31st  December,  1960.  Cape  Town,  Cape 
Times,  1961. 

8-8  p.  32  cm.  (15c). 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  REPORTS ' 
VERSLAE  VAN  GEKOSE  KOMITEES 
S.C.-lc.  Third  report  ...  on  Public 
accounts  (on  appropriation  accounts,  etc.. 


for  1959-60;  accounts  of  regulatory  boards, 
and  other  papers).  Parow,  C.P.,  Cape 
Times,  1961. 

xxviii,  194  p.  tables.  24  cm. 

Afr.  uitgawe  xxviii,  199  p. 

S.C.-2.  First  and  second  reports  ...  on 
Railways  and  harbours.  [Parow,  C.P.], 
Cape  Times,  1961. 
xliv,  1 1 5,  xvii  p.  24 J  cm. 

.4/r.  uitgawe  xliv,  123,  xviii  p. 

S.C.-7.  Report  ...  on  the  Atmospheric 
pollution  prevention  bill.  Parow,  C.P., 
Cape  Times,  1961. 

XV,  109,  xxi  p.  24J  cm. 

Afr.  uitgawe  xv,  1 18,  xxiii  p. 

S.C.-8.  Report  ...  on  the  Union  education 
advisory  council  bill.  Parow,  C.P.,  Cape 
Times,  1961. 
xii  p.  24i  cm. 

Afr.  uitgawe  xii  p. 

S.C.-9.  Report  ...  on  the  Question  of 
privilege.  Parow,  C.P.,  Cape  Times,  1961. 
XV,  32  p.  241  cm. 

Afr.  uitgawe  xv,  32  p. 

STATUTES/WETTE 
Wage  act  no.  5  of  1957:  wage  determination 
no.  211.  (Pretoria,  G.P.),  1960. 

15-1-15  p.  tables.  24  cm. 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

TREATY  SERIES/VERDRAGREEKS 

No.  1/1961:  Exchange  of  notes  to  amend 
the  trade  agreement  of  16th  May,  1960, 
between  the  government  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  the  government  of  the 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  .  .  . 
February,  1961.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1961. 

5  p.  24  cm.  (10c). 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

DEPARTMENTAL  PUBLICATIONS 
DEPARTEMENTELE  UITGAWES 
Agricultural  economics  &  markets.  Dept,  of 
Landbou-ekonomie  en  -bemarking.  Dept,  van 
Economic  analysis  of  the  farming  organi¬ 
sation  in  the  north-western  Transvaal 
bushveld  (M6),  by  S.  J.  du  Toit  and  C.  N. 
Smith.  (Pretoria,  G.P.),  1961. 
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iv,  96  p.  tables,  diagrs.  24  cm.  (Pamphlet 
no.  369,  Economic  series  no.  49).  (R1.15). 
Afr.  uitgawe  iv,  99  p. 

Economic  survey  of  tobacco  farming  in 
certain  irrigation  regions  in  Transvaal,  by 
C.  J.  Buys  and  C.  A.  Mdller  .  .  .  (Pretoria, 
G.P.),  1961. 

[ii],  41  p.  tables,  diagrs.  24  cm.  (Bulletin 
no.  373,  Economic  series  no.  50).  (50c). 

Afr.  uitgawe  [ii],  45  p. 

Agricultural  economics  &  marketing.  Dept,  of. 
Division  of  economics  and  markets /Landboa- 
ekonomie  en  bemarking.  Dept,  van,  Af deling 
ekonomie  en  marke 

Agro-economic  survey  of  the  Union,  Vlll: 
the  Thom  veld  and  coastal  regions  .  .  . 
(Pretoria,  G.P.),  1961. 
viii,  77  p.  maps,  tables,  24  cm.  (Bulletin  no. 
374,  Economic  series  no.  51).  (70c). 

Afr.  uitgawe  viii,  79  p. 

Agricultural  technical  services.  Dept,  of  / 
Landbou-tegniese  dienste.  Dept.  van. 
Roses;  3rd  rev.  ed.,  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Strydom. 
Pretoria,  the  Department,  1960. 

[iv],  45  p.  illus.  24  cm.  (Horticultural 
series  no.  17,  bulletin  no.  327).  (50c). 

Afr.  uitgawe  [iv],  45  p. 

Agricultural  technical  services.  Dept,  of. 
Division  of  soil  conservation  and  extension/ 
Landbou-tegniese  dienste.  Dept.  van, 
A f deling  grondhewaring  en  voorligting 
Land  service  for  boys  and  girls:  guide  and 
record  book,  maize  cultivation  project,  by 
Han  de  Beer.  (Pretoria.  G.P.,  1961). 

[ii] ,  7  p.  illus.  24  cm. 

Agriculture,  Dept,  of.  Division  of  animal 
husbandry  &  dairying /LsmAboa,  Dept,  van, 
Afdeling  veeteelt  en  suiwel 
Milk  recording  research  results  ...  no- 
1/1955.  [Pretoria,  G.P.,  1955]. 

[iii] ,  4-136  p.  tables.  28  cm. 

Afr.  A  Eng. 

Atomic  energy  board /Atoomkrag,  Raad  op 
Annual  report  for  1959.  Pretoria,  G.P., 
[1961]. 


[iv],  21  +(iv],  22  p.  tables.  27  cm.  E 

Afr.  &  Eng.  ■ 

H 

Census  &  statistics,  Bureau  of/Sensus  en 
statistiek,  Buro  vir 

Internal  trade  statistics  no.  6:  retail  trade 
statistics  survey  of  the  financial  years  1951- 
52  to  1959-60.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  (1961). 
iv,  32  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (20c). 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

Mimeographed. 

Labour  statistics:  wage  rates,  earnings  and 
average  hours  worked  in  the  engineering 
industry,  September,  1959.  Pretoria,  G.P., 
(1961). 

17  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (Special  report  no.  242). 
(15c). 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

Mimeographed. 

National  accounts  and  finance  memoran¬ 
dum  no.  24:  financial  statistics  of  local 
authorities,  1958-59  and  1957-58.  Pretoria. 
G.P.,  (1961). 

[iii],  19  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (15c). 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

Mimeographed. 

South  African  residents  travelling  abroad 
1952  to  1957.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  [1959]. 

54  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (Special  report  no. 
205).  (17 Jc). 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

Mimeographed. 

Transfer  of  rural,  immovable  property,  year 
ending  31st  March,  1961.  Pretoria,  G.P., 
1961. 

[ii],  29  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (Special  report 
no.  243).  (20c). 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

Mimeographed. 

Commerce  and  industries.  Division 
fisheries /Hsatdel  en  nywerheid,  Afdeling 
visserye 

Thirtieth  annual  report  for  the  period  1st 
April,  1958,  to  31st  March,  1959  ...  Sea 
Point,  Cape  Town,  the  Division,  (1961). 
160  p.  maps,  tables.  24|  cm. 

Afr.  uitgawe  160  p. 
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1  Education,  arts  &  science.  Dept,  of/ 
Onderwys,  kuns  en  wetenskap.  Dept,  van 
National  examinations:  list  of  results,  June 
1961.  Pretoria,  the  Department,  1961. 

119  p.  30i  cm. 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

Forestry,  Dept.  of/Bosbou,  Dept,  van 
Common  Transvaal  trees;  2nd  ed.,  by 
C.  C.  Stapleton.  Pretoria,  G.  P.,  [1%1]. 
36  p.  illus.  24  cm.  (Bulletin  no.  37;  pre¬ 
ss  diiu  viously  Bulletin  no.  164  of  Forestry  series 

leering  S). 

,  G.P.,  P  Afr.  uilgawe  37  p. 

r  Notes  on  exotic  forest  trees  in  South 
>.  242).  %  Africa;  2nd  ed.  revised,  (by  R.  J.  Poynton). 
|i  Pretoria,  G.P.,  [1961]. 

I  [ii],  166  p.  tables,  map  (fold.).  24  cm. 
f!  (Bulletin  no.  38). 
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Geological  survey,  Geologiese  opname 
The  geology  of  the  Bitterfontein  area.  Cape 
Province;  an  explanation  of  sheet  253  .  .  . 
by  H.  Jansen;  met  'n  opsomming  in 
Afrikaans  . .  .  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1960. 

V,  97  p.  incl.  pis.,  tables.  24  cm.  (Rl). 

The  geology  of  the  country  north  of  Nel- 
spruit;  an  explanation  of  sheet  22  (Nel- 
spruit);  compiled  by  H.  N.  Visser  and 

W.  J.  Verwoerd,  from  reports  by  G.  K. 
Joubert  (and  others);  met  ’n  opsomming  in 
Afrikaans  .  .  .  Pretoria.  G.P.,  I960. 

vi,  128  p.  incl.  pis.,  map  (fold,  in  back 
pocket),  tables,  diagrs.  24  cm.  (R1.45). 

The  geology  of  the  Orange  Free  State  gold¬ 
field;  memoir  49,  by  C.  B.  Coetzee;  met  ’n 
opsomming  in  Afrikaans  . . .  Pretoria,  G.P., 


t  I960. 

t,  ix,  198  p.  maps  (one  col.  fold,  in  back 
pocket),  tables  (one  fold.),  diagrs.  (one 
t  fold.).  24  cm.  (R2.25). 
rw  /•  silimant  deposits  in  Namaqualand  near 

Afdetng  ■  Pofadder;  bulletin  33,  by  D.  H.  de  Jager 
p  and  J.  W.  von  Backstrom;  with  a  summary 
eriod  1st  %  in  Afrikaans  . . .  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1961. 

.  .  .  Sea  ^  liv],  49  p.  pis.  (one  col.),  tables,  plans, 
,  (1961).  la  diagrs.  (fold.),  maps  (fold,  at  back).  24  cm. 
S  (45c.). 


g  Tysonite  from  Mutue  Fides,  by  J.  G.  D. 


Steyn;  met  ’n  opsomming  in  Afrikaans  .  . . 
Pretoria,  G.P.,  1961. 

[iv],  31  p.  pis.,  tables,  diagrs.  24  cm. 
(Bulletin  no.  35)  (35  c.). 

Group  areas  development  board/ 
Groepsgebiede  ontwikkelingsraad 
Report  for  the  period  1st  April,  1959,  to 
31st  December,  1960.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  (1960) 

1 1  p.  tables.  33  cm. 

A  fr.  uilgawe  1 1  p. 

Health,  Dept.  of/Gesondheid,  Dept,  van 
Regulations  under  the  Food,  drugs  and 
disinfectants  act,  no.  13  of  1929.  Pretoria, 
G.P.,  1961. 

48  p.  tables.  24  cm. 

National  bureau  of  educational  and  social 
research /Nasionaie  buro  vir  opvoedkundige 
en  sosiale  navorsing 

The  training  and  employment  of  medical, 
dental  and  auxiliary  medical  personnel. 
(Pretoria,  the  Bureau,  I960;, 
vii,  133p  tables  (some  fold.),  diagr.  24  cm. 
(Survey  of  the  training  and  employment  of 
scientists  and  engineers  in  South  Africa, 
part  5). 

Afr.  ui.gawc  vii,  133  p. 

The  training  and  employment  of  scientists 
and  engineers.  (Pretoria,  the  Bureau, 
1960). 

vi,  88  p.  tables  (one  fold.).  24  cm.  (Survey 
of  the  training  and  employment  of  scientists 
and  engineers  in  South  Africa,  part  4). 

Afr.  uilgawe  vi,  89  p. 

South  African  museum  Suid-.Afrikaanse 
museum 

Report  ...  for  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
I960.  (Cape  Town,  the  Museum,  1%1J. 
ii,  19  [4]  p.  illus.,  tables.  33}  cm. 

Afr.  uilgawe  ii,  18  [4]  p. 

Trade  and  industries.  Board  of  Handel  cn 
nywertieid,  Raad  vir 
The  industrial  potential  of  the  textile 
industry  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Pretoria,  G.P.,  (1961]. 

[ii],  62  p.  tables.  32}  cm.  (Industrial 
development  series  no.  1 ). 
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Afr.  uitgawe  v,  109  p. 

Mimeographed. 

Trade  and  industries,  Board  of/Handei  en 
nywerheid,  Raad  vir 

Reports  nos.  420,  428-29,  440,  443,  453-54, 
459-61,  468-82,  484-85,  487,  490-98,  584, 
599,  606  (M),  714,  726,  728,  730-32.  738, 
741,  743,  746-54,  756-59,  761,  766-69, 
771-72,  777,  779.  (Pretoria,  the  Board, 
1960-61). 

68  V.  33  cm. 

Afr.  A.  Eng. 

Mimeographed. 

Transkeian  territorial  authority 
Proceedings  and  reports  of  select  commit¬ 
tees  at  the  session  of  1961 ;  annual  reports 
and  accounts  for  1960,  and  estimates  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  1961-1962. 
Umtata,  Territorial  printers,  1%1. 

[v],  104,  Ixii  p.  tables.  32|  cm.  (Final 
print).  (45c.). 

Weather  bureau/Weerburo 
Aeronautical  climatological  summaries: 
frequency  tables  of  visibility  and  low  cloud 
for  Jan  Smuts  airport  (Johannesburg). 
(Pretoria),  the  Bureau,  (1961). 

146  p.  tables.  35  cm.  (R0.75). 

PROVINCIAL  PUBLICATIONS/ 
PROVINSIALE  UITGAWES 
Cape  of  Good  Hope/Kaap  die  Goeie  Hoop 
Estimates  of  the  capital  expenditure  to  be 
defrayed  from  Loan  funds  during  the  year 
ending  31st  March,  1962.  Elsies’  River, 
C.P.,  National  commercial  printers,  1961. 

66  p.  tables.  32  cm.  (C.P./K.P.  3-1961— 
1st  &  final  print).  (25c). 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

Estimates  of  the  exoenditure  (excluding 
canital  expenditure;  to  be  defrayed  from 
Revenue  funds  during  the  year  ending  31st 
March,  1962.  Elsie’s  River,  C.P.,  National 
commercial  printers,  1%I. 

67  p.  tables.  32  cm.  (C.P./K.P.  1-1961— 
1st  &  final  print).  (25c). 

AJr.  &  Eng. 

Estimates  of  the  revenue  to  be  collected 
during  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1962. 


Elsie’s  River,  C.P.,  National  commercial 
printers,  1961. 

6  p.  tables.  32  cm.  (C.P./K.P,  2-1961— 
1st  &  final  print).  (5c.). 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

Natal 

Estimates  of  the  additional  expenditure  to 
be  defrayed  from  Revenue  and  Capital 
during  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1961, 
[Pietermaritzburg,  the  Province],  1961. 

[8]  p.  tables.  32  cm.  (N.P.  1-1961 — 1st 
&  final  print). 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

Estimates  of  the  expenditure  to  be  defrayed 
from  the  Revenue  to  be  collected  during  the 
year  ending  31st  March,  1%2  (excluding 
Capital  expenditure).  [Pietermaritzburg, 
the  Province,  1961]. 

92  p.  tables  (some  fold.).  32^  cm.  (N.P. 
2-1961 — first  print). 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

Estimates  of  the  expenditure  to  be  defrayed 
from  Capital  funds  during  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1962.  [Pietermaritzburg,  the 
Province],  1961. 

24  p.  32J  cm.  (N.P.  3-1961 — first  print). 
Afr.  &  Eng. 

Finance  accounts  (including  trust  and 
standard  stock  account).  Natal  teachers’ 
pension  and  provident  funds  accounts. 
Natal  provincial  hospitals  pension  fund 
accounts,  and  appropriation  accounts  for 
the  period  1st  April,  1959  to  31st  March, 

1960,  with  the  Provincial  auditor’s  reports 
thereon.  (Pietermaritzburg),  [the  Province], 

1961. 

291  p.  tables  (some  fold.).  32  cm.  (N.P. 

4- 1960).  (R2.70). 

.4fr.  &  Eng. 

Forty-third  annual  general  report  of  the 
Provincial  auditor  on  the  accounts  of  local 
authorities  and  other  statutory  bodies. 
1958-1959.  [Pietermaritzburg,  the  Province], 
(1961). 

80  p.  incl.  tables  (some  fold.).  33  cm.  (N.P. 

5- 1960).  (R2.47). 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

Report  on  medical  inspection  for  the  year 
1959.  [Pietermaritzburg,  the  Province. 
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1961]. 

(9]  p.  tables.  33  cm. 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

-  Education,  Dept.  of/Onderwys,  Dept. 


Report  of  the  Director  of  education  for  the 
year  1959.  [Pietermaritzburg,  the  Depart¬ 
ment],  (1960). 

39  p.  tables.  32  cm.  (N.P.  6-1961).  (73c.). 
Afr.  &  Eng. 

Local  health  commission  Plaasiike  ge- 
sondheidskommissie 

Sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  engineer, 
year,  1959.  [Pietermaritzburg,  the  Com¬ 
mission,  1961], 

[i],  25  [36]  p.  plan  (fold.),  tables.  33^  cm. 
Mimeographed. 

Ordinances /Ordonnansies 
Ordinances . , .  1960.  [Pietermaritzburg,  the 
Province,  1961], 

[v],  6-195  p.  tables.  24]  cm.  (N.P.  7-1960). 
(R1.30). 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

Orange  Free  State /Oranje  Vrystaat 
Estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  (in¬ 
cluding  capital  expenditure)  for  the  year 
ending  31st  March,  1962.  (Bloemfontein, 
A.  C.  White  [printers],  1%1). 

59  p.  tables.  32  cm.  (1st  &  final  print). 

Afr.  Sl  Eng. 

Report  of  the  Provincial  auditor  on  the 
accounts  of  the  province  and  of  subsidised 
hospitals  for  the  year  ending  31st  March, 
1960.  Bloemfontein,  [the  Province,  1961], 


102  p.  tables.  33  cm. 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

- Ordinances /  Ordonnansies 

Ordinances  .  .  .  1960.  Bloemfontein,  the 
Province,  [1%1]. 

51  p.  tables.  241  cm. 

Ajr.  <5  Eng. 


Estimates  of  the  Capital  expenditure  to  be 
defrayed  during  the  year  ending  31st  March, 
1962.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1961. 

25  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (T.P.  4-1961— final 
print). 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

Estimates  of  the  revenue  to  be  collected  and 
expenditure  (excluding  capital  expenditure) 
to  be  defrayed  during  the  year  ending  31st 
March,  1962.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1961. 

[ii],  116  p.  tables  (some  fold.).  33  cm. 
(T.P.  3-1961 — final  print). 

Afr.  &  Eng. 


- Education  department ,  Onderwysde- 

partement 

Syllabus  .  .  .  stds.  IX  and  X.  [Pretoria,  the 
Department],  1959. 

9  v.  33  cm. 

Art;  biology;  bookkeeping  and  commercial 
mathematics,  bookkeeping  including  com¬ 
mercial  principles  and  business  calculations; 
domestic  science;  English:  home  language; 
English:  second  language;  geography; 
history:  industrial  arts. 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

M imeographed. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


In  the  Willem  Hiddingh  Reprint  Series  has  been  published 
as  volume  no.  16: 

George  McCall  Theal:  ‘^The  Republic  of  Natal”. 

The  Origin  of  the  present  Pondo  Tribe. 

Imperial  treaties  with  Panda,  and  establishment  of  the 
Colony  of  Natal. 

Cape  Town,  Saul  Solomon  &  Co.  69  pp.  16  mo.  1886 
Photolitho  reprint  in  a  numbered  edition  limited  to  500 
copies.  Price  R3.00 

Just  published: 

Adv.  I.  Goldblatt,  Q.C.:  ‘‘The  Mandated  Territory  of  South 
West  Africa  in  Relation  to  the  United  Nations.  Edition 
limited  to  1 ,000  copies. 

67  pp.  Stiff  paper  cover  Price  R  1.50. 

Published  soon: 

E^win  S.  Monger:  African  Field  Reports  1952-1961. 

This  book  is  divided  into  two  parts: 

Part  1:  Tropical  Africa  with  27  Reports. 

Part  11:  South  Africa  with  24  Reports. 

The  Reports  are  illustrated  with  photographs,  maps, 
cartoons  and  line  drawings.  The  book  will  have  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Professor  C.  W.  de  Kiewiet,  and  a  fully 
comprehensive  index. 

The  Introduction,  Parts  I  and  11  and  the  index,  comprising 
about  840  pages,  are  bound  together  in  full  cloth  binding. 
The  edition  is  limited  to  500  numbered  copies. 

Publication  date  15  October  1961.  Price  R  18.90 
Pre-Publication  price  R  14.70 
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Cuhk-s:  •VESPUCCI,  LONDON'  Telephone:  Hyde  Park  3810 


Sir  John 

While  living  at  Claremont  the  astrono- 

mer  John  Herschel  took  a  detailed 

Herschel 

interest  in  education  in  the  young  Cape 

Colony,  In  this  book  are  a  selection  of 

and 

his  writings,  letters  and  speeches  on  the 

subject.  It  is  illustrated  with  some  of 

Education 

Herschel’s  camera  lucida  sketches  and 

at  the 

portraits  of  the  main  people  involved. 

It  has  been  edited  by  W.  T.  Ferguson  in 

anp 

collaboration  with  R.  F.  M.  Immelman. 

Price  in  Southern  Africa  R1.50 

1834-1840 

From  all  booksellers 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  •  CAPE  TOWN 

WEER  IN  DRUK 

Die  volgende  titels,  waarvoor  die  aanvraag  nog  altyd  sterk  is,  is  herdruk 
en  terselfdertyd  tipografies  herversorg.  Die  herversorging  is  noukeurig. 

Afrikaner-Volkseenheid — D.  F.  Malan  .  R2.50 

Die  Vreemdeling — Karl  Kielblock .  R1.20 

Die  Dieper  Reg — N.  P.  van  Wyk  Louw .  R1.35 

Kinders  van  Suid-Afrika — C.  R.  Swart  .  95c 

Die  Laaste  Aand — C.  L.  Leipoldt .  45c 

Berigte  te  Velde— N.  P.  van  Wyk  Louw .  RI.50 

Nasionale  Boekhandel  Bpk. 

Kaapstad  •  Johannesburg  •  Bloemfontein  •  Port  Elizabeth 


III 


Vriende  van 

DIE  SUID-AFRIKAANSE 
OPENBARE  BIBLIOTEEK 

Vise-presidente:  Prof.  dr.  H.  B.  Thom 
Dr.  A.  V.  d.  S.  Centlivres 

Voorsitter:  Dr.  F.  W.  F.  Purcell 


Die  hoofdoel  van  die  Verenigin^  wat  in  1955 
is,  is  om  openbare  belangstellmg  in  en  steun  vir 
die  werk  van  die  Suid-Afrikaanse  Biblioteek  en  sy 
Versamelings,  die  huidige  sowel  as  tockomstige,  te 
bevorder  en  aan  te  moe^g. 


Lede  is  geregdg  op  een  eksemplaar  van  elke  uit- 
gawe  van  £e  Kwartaalblad  van  me  Suid-Afrikaanse 
Biblioteek  sonder  verdere  koste,  sowel  as  die  jaar- 
en  »leentheidsverslae  van  die  Biblioteek;  om  ander 
stuue  wat  deur  die  Bibhote^  of  die  Vereniging  uit- 
ee  of  gehanteer  word,  teen  verminderde  pme  te 
IP,  om  lesin^  en  uitstal^ngs  wat  deur  di^mblio- 
t  of  Vereni^g  georganiseer  word,  by  te  woon  en 
jaar-  en  algemene  vergaderings  van  die  Vereni- 
ig  by  te  woon  en  daar  te  stem. 


Die  jaarlikse 

gesinslidmaatsl 

iere  beson 


0  per  persoon,  R3.00 
en  vrou),  terwyl 
beloop. 


kiy  word  van  die 


^.u^dte  Suid-Afrikaanse 


•-C#. 
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